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Lhe greater and more lasting will be the gratitude 
felt and expressed. This is what should be; but 
this ig not what always, nor even, alas! usually is. 
We are apt to dwell, when deprived of near and 
dear friends, so intently and exclusively upon the 
losg we ;have as to overlook the enjoy- 
ment which, in the days that are past, we have ex- 


be 3 perienced or at least to remember it only as an 
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, DUTY UNDER DOMESTIC TRIALS, 
_ 4 The Lord gave, and-tho Lord hath taken away, 
be the nante of the Lord. 
There are various kinds of domestic: trials. — 
There is the trial of family misconduct; when the 
pérent’s heart is pierced and torn by the vice and 
fligacy of hie offspring. There ia the tral of 
ily embarrassment, -when through misfortune 
or igcautioueness a whole is plu 
into ‘difficulty and want. There is the trial of 
family suffering,.when sickness, protracted and 
severe, has converted the joyous habitetion and 
its smiling inmates into a resemblance of the wan, 
and wasted, and melancholy forme of the hospital. 
And there is the tria! of fainily berexevement, when 
one, or perhaps more than one, dear to a father and 
& mother’s leart ae their own soul, the light of 
their‘eyes, and the joy of theit heart, is enatched 
from their embrace; and hid in a premature grave. 
Now, while each of these trials has its own pecu- 
liar duty, ‘that is, calls for the exercise of some 
specific suitable affection, and the exhibition of 
some particular appropriate line of conduct, there 
are certain general points in which the duties re- 
quired by all agree, so that when we have disco- 
vered and stated the duty under one kind of do- 
mestic trial, we have farnished the means of ascer- 
taining the duty under all. Instead, therefore, of 
embarrassing outselves, on the one hand, by a mul- 
tiplicity of partrenlar details, or losing ourselves, 
on the other, ina number of vague generalities, 
we shall confine our attention more particularly 
to the duty of the people of God under one form 
of domestic trial, and that the last mentioned, 
namely, family bereavement, which, if not always 
the most acute form, is one of the most frequently 
occurring; and from the violence which it does 
always p-culiarly pungent and overwhelming. Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job. When his 
flocks and his herde were plundered by bands of 
Jawless marauders—when his servants were slain 
by the sword, and his children buried under the 
ruins of the house where they were feasting—and 
when-his own person was smitten by a most pain- 
ful and loathsome disease, he fell down and wor- 
shipped, saying, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken awny, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” What Job did under his varied complica. 
ted trials, it is our duty.to do under ours. It is 
our duty thankfully to acknowledge that the Lord 
gave, submnissively to resign what he takes away, 
and piously to say in reference to all, Blessed be 
the name of the Lord, . . | 
First of all, then, we remark, that it is the 
duty of Christians, under do:nestic trials, thank- 
fully to acknowledge that the Lord gave. That 
“the Lord gave” is a truth, one might think, too 
evident to be overlooked, and too certain to be 
questioned. It holds universally ; for what is there 
which we have not received. But in reference to 
relatives and friends near and dear to us, it holds 
ina particular and special manner, “The Lord 
ve” them to us. did,so by giving them be- 
ing and life. Not more certainly did he give Eve 


- to Adam, when he miraculously formed her out of 


the rib taken from his side, than he gives childrea 
to their parents when they are born into the world. 
What is birt but a natural creation? ‘So chil- 
dren are God’s heritage, and thé fruit of the womb 
his reward.” They are their parent's offspring, 
but they are God’s creation. Further,“he gave” 
them, by making them what they were tous. That 
those who are near to us are usaally dear to us, is 
owing not merely to the relationship which sub- 
sist~, but to the amiable disposition and attractive 
qualities, and dutiful and affectionate conduct, 
which bind them to, and entwiae them around our 
hearts. Without this they might be possessed, 
but they could not be enjoyed. Now, all this we 
owe, equally with their being, toGod: The ani- 
mated body and the reasonable soul were precinus 
ore, but he further upon‘ these was pleased to 
stamp the impress of the filial and fraternal char- 
acters, thus doubling to us the value of the origi- 
nal gift. Friends and relatives being then to us 
just what God makes them, we may say, that in 
this way he twice gives them. Again, “ he gave” 
them, by preserving their life and character.— 
Preservation has been justly called a continued 
creation. Our friends and our relations, there- 
fore, were not merely given when they were 
given at first. They were given afresh every 
day that they were spared, and com- 
forte to us. Nay, they. were, on God’s part, 
a continued giving of them. Had this not been 
the case, they would immediately have dropt 
out of being, or, had li'e been continued, they 
might hive lost the character of. gifte—become in- 
flictions instead of bestowals, and curses instead 
of blessings. O yes; in him not only ourselves, 
but our friends and relatives, live, and move, and 
have their being. In one word, “the Lord gave” 
them, when he made them new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. He does not, we know, do this in every 
case. He sometimes gives only naturally, and 
does' net give graciously. But it is only when he 
doea this latter that he gives in the highest and 
fullest sease. When our friends and relatives are 
ours by the ties of grace as well as nature, then 
only are they truly ours. ‘The tiesof nature must 
and will be dissolved. But a God makes 
ours by the ties of grace, he Never takes away. 
This gift and calling‘is in the most emphatic 
sense, without repentance. 

Now all this it is our duty thankfully to acknow- 
ledge. Yes, Christians, and it is our duty to do so 
at the very moment God is resuming the precious 

ifts he has bestowed—at the very moment we are 
mourning their unexpected irreparable loss. As 
weeping ought not to hinder sowing, 80 neither 
ought it to hinder thanksgiving. “In every thing, 
says the apostle, give thanks; for this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” Justice 
requires such an acknowledgment, gratitude re- 
quires it, interest requires it. Justice requires that 
we should, under domestic trials, thankfully ac- 
knowledge that “the Lord gave.” We are ex- 
ceedingly prone in the season of suffering to for- 

et this; to feel as if our children and relatives 

ad been really ours; our property, instead of God's 

ifts; rightful manent 
lent for a day, and to be re- 
stored.” Now, to do this is to treat God with tma- 
nifest injustice. It is to represent him as acting 
the part of an enemy when he takes away; as 
robbiag us of our mst prized and cherished trea- 
sures, contrary to all right and equity. But the 
representation is most false and injurious. The 
true state of the case is, that he acts the part of 
the kind and considerate friend, who, having put 


into our hande a precious deposit, ry” resumes at }- 


the due time what he had lent. “ Who art thou, | 
then, that repliest against Ged?” Hath not the 
lender power to call up the loan which he at first 
kindly and graciously bestowed? And is there 
injustice with God, who “ gives, but when he takes 
away, he takes but what he gave?” But again, 
gratitade requires that, under domestic triels, we 
should thankfully ecknowledge that the Lord gave. 
Gratitude should always be in proportion to bless- 


dis- 


in 
comforted, But how ungrateful this to our di- 
vine benefactor! He gives and continues the pre- 
cious gift, it may be, for months and years to us, 
delightng our eyes, and satisfying our hearts ; and 
Pete when he takes away, iestend of being thank- 
ul for having the mercy continued so long, we 
murmur as if an injury had been done to us; as if 
all the debt of gratitude which we owed for the 
months and years of enjoyment vouchsafed, had 
been cancelled. and extinguished. by the stroke 
which took away. Is this, O Christian!—we do 
not say thy kindness, but even thy common thank. 
fulness, to thy friend? Why, O why should thy 
mercies be written on the sand, while thy trials 
are graven on the rock! But lastly, interest re- 
vires that, under domestic trials, we should thank- 
ully acknowledge that “the Lord gave.” We 
have seen that such an acknowledgment is a duty 
we owe to God; but it is a duty also we owe to 
ourselves. By confining our attention to the pain- 
ful act of bereavement, by shutting up our thoughte, 
as it were, in the coffin and grave, where all that 
remains of the object of our affection lies, we just 
act the part of self-tormentors. But by allowing 
remembrance to go back upon the pleasant past, 
as well as faith to go forward upon the still more 
pleasant future, we do something, do much, to 
sweeten the bitterness of death, and irradiate the 
darkness of the tomb. When we set God's giving, 
over against his taking away, and tne pleasure as- 
sociated with the one, over against the piin con- 
nected with the other, we drop, as it were, a heal- 
ing branch into these waters of Marah, which, if 
it does not altogether sweeten them, at least miti- 
gates them. | 

Secondly, we remark, that it is the duty of 
Christians under domgstic trials, submissively to 
resign what the Lord takes away. If it ie of 
great importance to remember that “the Lord 
gave,” it is, at least, of not less importance to re- 
member that “the Lord taketh away.” His agency 
is as real and direct in the one ease as in the other. 
Whoever or whatever may be the instruments, he 
is the Supreme Almighty Disposer. The particu- 
lar disease, or accident, or Kurt, however incurred, 
is merely the turning of the key which hangs at 
the girdle of the Divine Mediator, and by which 
he opens the door into the world of spirits. O 
yes, we never take a right Christian view of our 
losses and bereavements, till we see God's hand 
in them—perceive them to be the doing of the 
Lord. Now we eay, we should submissively re- 
sign what God is thus pleased to take away. Part 
with our friends and relatives we must, whether 
we will or not. Our consent will not be waited 
for. But when we see that it is God's will that 
they be removed from us, instead of attempting un- 
availing resistance, we should bend our wills to 
his will, saying, not in words only, but from the 
heart, the will of the Lord be done! Believing 
that whatever God doves, is done wisely, and done 
well, we should endeavour, though we cannot 
help deeply feeling, and dropping some natural 
tears, to resign what “ the Lord taketh away”— 
not by constraint, but willingly—not from neces- 
sity, but of a ready mind. We should do so, who- 
ever it may be he takes away, whenever it may 
be he takes away, and however it may be he takes 
away. 

In the first piace, it is our duty submissively to 
resign what the Lord takes away, whomsoever it 
may be he thus takesaway. There are very great 
diversities of disposition and - attainment among 
members of the same household, and children of 
the same family. One flower differs from another 
flower in beauty, and one lamb from another lamb 
in loveliness. And though parents ought never 
to discover, they cannot altogether avoid having, 
their partialities and their preferences. Now, when 

comes, as he not unfrequently does, and takes 
away “the desire of their eyes with a stroke,” 
plucks the very fairest flower in their garden, re- 
moves the loveliest lamb of their flock, they are 
ready to be inconsolable. We could have resign- 
ed, they are tempted to say, alfost any other mem- 
ber of the family, and without a murmur, if such 
had been the will of God—but this one, the most 
ainiable, the most gified, the most useful, and ne- 
cessary of the whole, the object of our fondest 
affection, and in whose life our own lives were 
bound up, this one we feel it is impossible volun- 
tarily toresign. But say not so, Christians. The 
dearer the object, the more imperative the duty of 
submissive resignation. To part with one in whom 
you had no particular interest, would be no trial of 
your faith, no test of your love. ‘I'he duty of sub- 
inissive resignation has its perfect work only, and 
is so regarded by God, when the sacrifice is great, 
and greatly felt. “Now I[ know,” said God to 
Abraham, “ that thou fearest me, seeing thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son from me.” 
Whatever one of your family, therefore, God may 
see meet to call for, though your best beloved, 
your Juseph, your Benjatnin, endeavour from the 
heart tosay, “It is the Lord; let him do what 
seemeth him good.” 

But again, it is our duty submissively to resign 
what the Lord takes away, whenever it may be 
he thus takes away. As selects his own 
jects, so he chouses his own time; and, in doing 
this, he neither observes the order of nature, nor 
consults our feelings. On the contrary, he often 
seems to invert the one, and go in direct opposi- 
tion to the other. ‘Il hus, we see one spared through 
infancy, to be taken away in childhaed ; a second 
spared through ‘childhood, t» be taken away in 
— a third spared through youth, to be ta- 

en away in vigorous manhood; and another 
spared through manhood, to be taken away in 
the full maturity of life. How apt are we, in 
these circumstances, to murmur and repine.— 
O had the stroke, we are ready to say to 
ourselves, which laid all our prospects in the 
dust, been but a little earlier, or a little later, 
either before the capabilities of the mind had been 
fully developed, or after they had become enfee- 
bled and exhausted, we could then have easily ac- 
quiesced. But to suffer the blow in the very mo- 
ment of expectation and hope, to see the flower 
blasted just when it had begun to expand; to see 
the building demolished just when it had begun 
to rise in beauty an’ grandeur above the founda- 
tion—this, this is hard, impossible to bear. But 
why so? With natural men, indeed, it is imposz- 
sible; but with him that believeth, all things are 
possible. Such a one will see, that itis for him 
to know the times, and the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in hisown power. “ My times,” 
he will say,**and the times of my family, are in 
God’s hands, and there I desire to leave them.— 
Let him come at midnight, at cock-crowing, or in 


possession, instead of | 


the morning, I will endeavour to be ready. God's 
time must be the best.” Thus think, thus feel, 
Christian; for thus it is your duty to do, 

But in the last place, it is our duty submissively 
to resign what the’ Lord takes away, however he 
may thos take away. There is much, frequently, 
to try a Christian’s faith in the manner of a be- 
reaving dispensation, as well as in the time and 
object of it. Many and various are the instruments 
which God employs for this purpose. He has 
thousands of arrows in his quiver, which he uses 
as seems good to him. Sometimes he employs 
consumption, sometimes fever, sometimes inflam- 
mation, sometimes apoplexy. Diseases are just 
his servants; they go and come at his bidding. If 
he says to one, go, it goes; if to another, come, it 
comes; and if to a third, do this, it does it. Nor 
are the circumstances in which persons are taken 
away, less various and diversified than are the 
mere means and instruments. “ One dies wholly 
at ease, and quiet;” another “is chastened with 
pain upon his bed, and the multitude of his bones 
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accommoda which wes 
possibly furnish ; another, dies destitute and ne- 
lected, with hardly a friendly hand to cool the 


ning brow, or moisten the parched lips. One,| 


in short, dies calm, and cullected, and serene, like: 
& summer sun at its setting; another leaves the 
world amid the darkness, and storm, and tempest 
of awful delirium. Now, though we cannot be in- 
different as to the manner in which our relatives 
and friends are taken away, though we cannot help 
desiring that, if they are to depart, they may “‘de- 
rtin peace,” as easily, and gently, and fuvoura- 

ly as possible, we ought to be submissive and re- 
signed, whatever the particular manner may be. 
“ Should it be according to our mind?’ No: it is 
enough that it be according to God’s mind. And 
this we know it always is, whether they are taken 
away eeeeeally or suddenly, easily, or. painfully. 
Our duty of submissive resignation, it should be 
always recollected, turns not upon the aspect and 
character of the messenger who comes to claim 
the surrender, but upon his bearing the Master's 
warrant. God may send by whoméoever he will 
send. Our duty is, promptly and cheerfully to 


ubey. 

Thirdly and lastly, we remark, that it is the duty 
of Christians under tic trials, piously to say, 
in reference to all, “blessed be the name of the 

” We have seen what is the duty of the 
bereaved Christian, in relation both to the past and 
the present, as separately viewed. We are now 
to glance for a moment at his duty in relation to 
them, viewed in union. Now we say that, in this 
point of view, his duty is piously to -ay, “ Blessed 
be the name of the Lord ;” that is, to declare his 
persuasion that God has done all things well, and 
to express his desire that God in all may be glori- 
fied. In the first place, it is the duty «f bereaved 
Christians to say, in reference to all, * Blessed be 
the name of the Lord ;” that is, to declare their 
persuasion that God has done all things well. We 
do not say, that they must always see this ; but we 
say, that they should always believe it. All is 
God’s doing—the taking away, as well as giving; 
and, “as for God, his way is perfect.” We cer- 
tainly know, that there is go-dness as well as 
justice, and wisdom as well as faithfulness, in the 
most afflictive dispensations with which he visits 
his people. He never takes away, any more than 
he gives, except when it is necessary to promote 
our good, as well as advance his glory. 


He never strikes but when our will, 
Uncuorbed, would work unending ill, 
Then oft removes some earthly guod, 
Or stnites the shrine where idols stood. 


Our views, indeed, at present, of the venevo- 
lence and wiedom of the divine administrativn, are 
necessarily limited and imperfect. We know but 
in part—we see only through a glass darkly. But 
even now we may know and see enough to satisfy 
us, that what is unknown and unseen is just, and 
right, and good, and wise. And when we reach 
heaven, and see the end as well as the beginning, 
can trace the connexion of events in all their dif- 
ferent ramifications and influences, we shall then 
see what we now only believe, and say, not mere- 
ly in: faith, but as the result of sight, and sense, 
and feeling, that, in reference both to giving and 
taking away, he hath done all things weli. In this 
confidence, then, let us resist the suggestion of cor- 
rupt nature, which, like Jub’s wife, would tempt 
us in the moment of bereavement t curse God— 
to believe that he is unjust and cruel to us, Le 
us rather justify him as Jb did, persaading our- 
selves, that not only must the Judge of all the 
earth do right, but the Redeemer of the world also 
do well. Job, instead of cursing God, blesses him 
altogether, saying, ** Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” And 8» let us do. 

Bat again, and in one won, it is the duty of be- 
reaved Christians to say, in reference to all, ** Bles- 
sed be the name of the Lord ;” that is, to ex 
their desire, that God in all may be glorified. We 
are exceedingly apt, in the season of suffering, to 
have our minds 80 engrossed with our loss, as to 
be unable almost to think of, or attend to, any thing 
else. It is a common, but a true remark, that sour- 
row is selfish. But our duty is to look above our- 
selves to God, to be more concerned about his 
glory than our own comfort. Be it so; the right- 
minded Christian will say, and we should all en- 
deavour to say with him, be it so, that all my 
earthly prospects are blighte|, and all my earthly 
happiness wrecked ; be it so, that my once joyous 
habitation is now turned into a perpetual house of 
mourning, and that | have no more comfort in any 
thing under the sun; if by any means through my 
loss and suffering God’s glory may be advanced, 
and the Redeemer’s interest promuted, | therein 
do rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice. 

Such, bereaved fellow Christinns, is a short state- 
ment of your duty under your h-avy and bitter 
trials. And what is your duty, isin this, as in every 
other instance, ywur interest. You will, in the per- 
formance of the duty, have Sampson’s riddle sol- 
ved; on returning after a while to examine the 
carcase of your enemy, you will find honey in it. 
You will find your bereavements so sarctified and 
blessed, as that you will be able to say, even 
“ Death is ours.” 

But who is sufficient for these things? How are 
these hard and difficult duties to be performed? 
You are not called, Christians, to a warfare upon 
your own charges. “If any man lack grace or 
strength for duty, let him ask of Gud, who giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth none, and it 
shall be given.” In promised strength and grace 
go forward to the performance of the duty, and in 
the act of endeavouring the performance of the 
duty, grace and strength will be imparted. 

But sinners have domestic trials as well as 
saints. They must mourn, too, over the loss of 
near and dear friends, But they must mourn with 
the bitterness of despair. No beam from heaven 
shines upon the darkness of their surrow. No drop 
of divine consolation sweetens the bitterness of 
their cup. Often they literally curse God and 
die. Know, sinners, that the religion of Christ is 
not only the best thing to die with yourself, but 
the best thing with which to steal the death- 
beds of your dear children and near friends. For 
your comfort, then, as well as sufety, we say, be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ. E..brace him as 
your Saviour; and then, under the covert of his 
atonement, and the shadow of his providence, you 
can bear all things, as well as do all things. 

Edinburg United Secession Magazine. 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 


“ The influence of religion,” says Dr. Paley, “ is 
not to be sought for in the councils of princes, in 
the debates or resolutione of popular assemblies, in 
the conduct of governments towards their subjects, 
or of states and sovereigns towards one another; of 
conquerors at the head of their armies, or of parties 
intriguing for power at home, (topics which alone 
almost occupy the attention and fill the pages of 
history ;) and must be perceived, if perceived at all, 
in the silent course of private and domestic life. 
Religion operates most upon those of whom history 
knows the least, upon fathers and mothers in their 
families, upon men-servants and maid-servants, 
upon the orderly tradesman, the quiet villager, the 
manufacturer at his loom, the husbandman in his 
fields. Among such, its influence collectively may 
be of inestimable value, yet it effects, in the mean- 
time, little upon those who figure upon the stage 
of the world. From the first general notification 
of Christianity to the present day, there have been 
in every age many millions, whore names were 
never heard of, made better by it, not only in their 
conduct. but in their disposition; and happier, not 
so much in their external circumstances, as in that 
which is inter praecordia, in that which alone de- 
serves the name of happiness, the tranquillity and 
consolation of their thoughts. It has been since its 
commencement, the author of virtue and happiness 
to millions and millions of the human race. Who 


with strong pain.” jee provided with all the| 
si and affection can}. 


» FAMILY SALVATION. 
‘We make the following extract from the Av: | 
of the National Preacher, which contains two 
e discourses by the J. W. Yeomans, 
entitivd Femily Region and Fumily': | 
Our extract is from the close of the last discourse. 


Jt was the part of Noah's children to receive his 
word on the subject of the fluod, and act upon it, 
with all submission. He was their appointed 
teacher; and unless they could discern such signs 
of mental infirmity in him aa might neutralize his 
cmnsels, it must require the strongest evidence tu 
set his instructions aswe. ‘There is but one con- 
dition vn which the ehild ovay righteously disregard 
the cunscientious and pious teaching of a parent. 
It ja when, with onscivntiousness and piety, 
the child hae tormed opiniong and chosen practices 
which seem ‘to him more agreeable to the will of 
Otherwise he slights his father’s counsels at 


hie peril. 
put to those sons and 


Let the question then be 
dagghters of sainted faith and love who were 
bechight in infancy to the altars of God ; whose ia- 
fami helplessness was borne up by hands spread 
forth to heaven io prayer; whose infant sinile was 
pp by lips on which the name of Jesus rested, 

whose cradied slumbers were invoked by 
sounds of melodious devotion ;—you were warned, 
ag you grew up, of the wrath to come; you were 
shown the ark of safety and the way to enter it. 
Hawp you held by your parents’ counsels? If not, 
have you formed a conscientious judgment that 
their way was wrong! Have you searched out 
better doctrine than they held; or better rules of 
life than they followed? You have now perhaps 
families of your own. Your infant sorrows were 
soothed by the song of Christian faith, and hope, and 
holy joy. Duo you sing a sweeter song over the 
cradle of your own offspring! You were brought 
to the holy altar of the God of mercy, and devoted 
to him, and commended to his mercy. Have ye 
renounced that parental vow as unlawful, unjust, 
and inpious, that now, when yeur assent to its 
obligations is sought, you will not give it; that, 
when exhorted lo the adoption of your parents’ 
faith, you will not yield it? And as to your own 
children—have you bound them toa holier altar, or 
devoted them to a better Master? The simple 
prayers, dictated to your lisping responses as you 
sunk into the placid slumbers of every night—you 
do not teach tvem to your children. Did they do 
you barm! Have you found out something better ; 
some softer, purer charm, with which to tinge the 
calm and mellow verge of your children’s repose ? 
You do not tead the word to your household, nor 
lead them daily to the throne of grace. How is it 
that you can swerve so deliberately from the way 
in whicn you were brought up; that you can with- 
stand the influence of those fatherly and motherly 
instructions, and break in upon those solemn assv- 
Ciations that governed your childhood and youth? 

It was the part of Noah's children to approve. 
maintain, and obey the religious regulations of 
their father’s household. The family must be 
unanimous, They must follow him whose faith 
brinys covenant blessingstothem. Think of those 
sons of the pious patriarch, hoping to be saved from 
the flood, yet stealing away from the paternal roof 
at the hour of prayer, and holding their father’s de- 
volioa in contempt. Ur, if each had his househo!d 
apart, imagine them taking wives who disagreed 
with them in their religious views, and would not 
join in their religious exércises; and then with 
their wives forsaking the established and familiar 
houselho!d practices of their father. Would any 
one suppose that the faith of a common parent was 
bringing these dissenting children within the 
compass of the same divine favour ; that they were 
about to enjoy a common deliverance ‘from the 
fl.od by virtue of their fasher's faith ? 

Yet such unhappy families are not unknown. 
The parets, perhaps, are conscientious and tender 


press! of their children’s welfare; but lacking skill and 


decision, they lose control over their children as 
they grow up. The children freely indulge their 
pr pensities; learn to be every where else more 
than at home; contract a disrelish for their parents’ 
religicn ; and then, being repelled by the very ap- 
pearance of the needful restraint, they acquire a 
disgust for family religion, and a feeling of excuse 
for hating it on account of its repulsive aspect. The 
stale proverb that children of the strictest families 
are the most wayward of al', has its origin in these 
failures. It isthe kind of restraint, not the degree, 
that is defective. It is an outward force, which 
does mt subdue thespirit. It appliesa momentary 
strain to the stubborn will; but leaves it, when 
the force is removed, to return to its natural state, 
like the drawn bow, with a violence the greater for 
the greater restraint. 

I appeal to those sons and daughters now grown 
up, who are c:lled together morning and evening 
to the reading of the Scriptures, and to prayer: 
Do you cheerfully obey the summons? Is that 
obedience your delight? Or havitig gone from 
your father’s home to your own, do you there call 
on the name of the Lord? If not, how can you so 
widely depart from your parents’ ways, against 
rea‘on, affection, and conscience, and set up a 

yerless household, soch a household as you never 
lived in till you made it for yourself?! 

It was the duty of Noah’s fanily to follow his 
personel example of pious obedience. This, in the 
matter of the ark, they did. They forsook all, as 
he did, at the word of the Lord. We hear no mur- 
murings among them against the expenseand labour 
of the ark; no remonstrances against what the 
world might call the foolish enterprise ; no hesita- 
tion in ‘ollowing his direction and example through- 
out. God said to Noah. Thy sons, and thy wife, 
and thy sons’ wives shall go with thee into the 
ark; and they went—a s'riking instance of filial 
su»mission, Noah forsakes all at the word of the 
Lord, to go intu the ark, and seek salvation in the 
appointed way. His children forsake all, and go 
with him ;—a pattern of obedience for all children 
of the covenan's of promise. Christian father and 
mother, may it be yours, through the grace of God, 
to command your children in the ways of the 
Lord’s covensnt, and to see them obey. 

And lest you lose this blessedness, take warning 
from the notorious cases of failure recorded for 
your adinonition. When the determined overthrow 
of S dom drew nigh, Lot was chosen to be saved. 
But how fared hie children. ‘Two of his daughters 
were married to Sodomites, and when their father 
received the heavenly warning and ran, in his 
fatherly yearnings, to warn them, they would not 
hear. ‘hey were earnes'ly inquired after by the 
angels: “ East thou here any besides? sons-in-law, 
and thy sons, and thy daughters, and whatsoever 
thou hast in the city.” He hasiens to his daugh- 
ters and their husbands: My children, the merci- 
ful Lord inquires particularly after you, because 
you are mine, “Up, get ye out of this place, for 
the Lord will destroy it.” “ But he seemed as one 
that mock:d unto his sons-in-law.” Here was one 
father’s influence over his children. He himself 
and his unmarried daughters were saved, “ yet as 
by fire.” But what was the end of those other 
children ? 

And where found he those sons-in-law when he 
went to callthem? In the haunts of blasphemy, 
think you not, and of drunkenness, of gambling, 
and of the nameless abominations with which Sodom 
abounded, and which caused its overthrow ? Where 
were those children when their father was at pray- 
er, deploring before God, in the grief of his righteous 
soul, the awful wickedness of the place? And 
where spent they their Sabbaths, while their 
father, in his solitary sanctuary, was engaged in 
calling on the name of the Lord? The God of 
mercy has left this awful example on record as a 
warning for all. May the warning be effectual. 

In these Gospel days, the children of believers 
are children of the covenants of promise. The 
parents having become proselytes to the Christian 
faith, transmit as a kind of spiritual inheritance to 


their children, a share in the privileges of the visi- 
ble church. Before the souls of these children can 


is there that would not wish his son to be aChris-| perish, theee high privileges must be forfeited, and 


tian?” 


all their benefits spurned. If such hearers of the 
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| Gospel are lost, if the heirs of such honour come to 
shame and everlasting contempt, let them consider 
what an estate they will have squendered, and 
what a family title will be buried with them in the 
their perdition. 

- TENDENCIES OF < OF ELEC. 


The following remarks on the tendenci@@ of the 
doctrine of election are from a recent and able argu- 
ment in support of the Divine Purposes, by the 
Rev. J, H. Thornwell of South Carolina. 


In reference to those who know that they are 
-elected, it cannot be maintained that election hes 
@ tendency to lull them into carnal security, unless 
it is also maintained thata realizing sense of God's 
love tous hasa tendency to cal! furth only hatred 
to Him. This would be, to make a Christian not 
only depraved, but unnetural, in uence 
conversion. The biography of the saints furnishes 
& rusning commentary upon the happy moral influ- 
ence of Calvinism in quickening and invigorating 
the graces of the Spirit; and some Arminians have 
been candid Sheegh to confess that the charge of 
licentiousness was the offspring of ignorance. It is 
obvious, in fact; that there are some graces of the 
Christian character, .which a cordial belief of elec- 
tion is wonderfully calculated to cherish. 

I. “We love Him because He fitst loved us.” 
“ Without the doctrine of 
Zanchius, “ we cannot enjoy a lively sight and ex- 
perience of God’s special love and mercy towards us 
in Christ Jesus, Blessings not peculiar, but confer- 
red indiscriminately on every man, without dis- 
tinction or exception, would neither be a proof of 
peculiar love in the donor, nor calculated to excite 
peculiar wonder and gratitude in the receiver. 
For instance; rain from heaven, though an invalua- 
ble benefit, is not considered as an argument of 
God’s special and peculiar favour to some indivi- 
duals above others, because it falls on all alike—as 
much on the rude wilderness and the barren rock, 
as on thecultivated garden and fruitful field. But 
the blessing of election, somewhat like the Sibyl- 
line books, rises in value proportionably to the few- 
ness of its objects. From a sense of God's peculiar, 
eternal and unchangeable love to His people, their 
hearts are inflamed to love Him in return.—Slen- 
der indeed will be my motives to the love of God, 
on the supposition that my love to Him is before- 
hand with His to me; and that the very continu- 
ance Of His favour is suspended on the weather- 
cock of my variable will, or on the flimnsey thread 
of my imperfect affection. Such a precarious, de- 
pendent love were unworthy of God ; and calcula- 
ted to produce but scanty and cold reciprocation of 
love from man. Would you know what it is to love 
God as your Father, Friend, and Saviour, you must 
fall down betore his electing mercy. Till then you 
are only hovering about in quest of true felicity. 
But you will never find the door, much less can 
you enter into rest till you are enabled to love Him, 
because he hath first loved you.” It is manifest 
that a doctrine so friendly to the love of God, can- 
not be unfriendly to universal obedience—* for 
love is the fulfilling of the law.” The man who 
sincerely loves God as a matter of course, will de- 
sire conformity with his image; and as “ electin 
goodness is the very life and soul of love to God, 
good works must flourish or decline in proportion as 
election is glorified or obscured.” : 

2. This doctrine is peculiarly favourable to the 
cultivation of humility, and that in two respects. 
1. It lays the axe at the root of all human merit, 
and ascribes to suvereign, unmerited grace, the 
wholé glory of our salvation. It is found from ‘ex- 
perience, that the legality of the heart presents a 
formidable barrier to the reception of the gospel. 
Men’s perf.rmances are so essential to their own 
self-complacency, that it is hard to persuade them 
that all their righteousness is as filthy rage, and 
that salvation is not the reward of debt, but. the 
gift of grace. This very natural pride of the car- 
nal heart can be humbled or removed by no truth so 
effectually, as the doctrine of election. When 
this is brought home upon their minds, men then 
can understand that “ it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” It strips them of all pretensions to merit, 
shows them their deep and loathsome unworthiness, 
and prostrates their souls in the very dust of self- 
abasement. The following remarks of Zanchius 
are forcible and appropriate: “Conversion and 
salvation must, in the very nature of the things, be 
wrought and affected, either by ourselves alone, 
or by ourselves and God together, or solely by God 
Himself. Pelagians were for the first, the Armini- 
ans are for the second, true belivers are fur the 
last; because the last hypothesis, and that only 
is built on the strongest evidence of reason, Scrip- 
ture, and experience. It most eff-ctually hides 
pride from man, and sets the crown of undivided 
praise upon the head—or rather, casts it at the feet 
of that glorious Triune God, “ who worketh all in 
all.” But this is acrown which no sinners ever 
yet cast before the throne of God, who were not 
first led into the the transporting views of His gra- 
cioug decree to save freely, and of His own will, 
the people of His eternal love.” 2. This doctrine 
is not only favourable to humility, by counteracting 
a legal spirit, but it is the very soul of dependence 
on divine influence. The importance which the 
Scriptures attach to an uniform, habitual depend- 
dence on the grace of God, sufficiently appears 
from the frequent and earnest exhortations to cul- 
tivate such a disposition; and if indeed it be so, 
that the Holy Spirit is the source of all pious and 
devout affections, this dependent temper is the 
only one which is consistent with a Christian’s 
true condition, or his relationstoGod. Emptied as 
we are, by election, of all that can abide the scru- 
tiny of heaven, we are pointed to inexhaustible 
treasures at God’s right hand, which are bestow- 
ed only upon those who habitually depend upon 
His grace. Blind, naked, and miserable in our- 
selves, we take the counsel of the Huly Spirit, 
and lean upon the Lord for all that we need. 
Self-annihilation, as Luther calls it, is the main- 
spring of uniform dependence upon grace; and 
whatever hasa tendency to drive us out of our- 
selves, has likewise a tendency to drive ua to God. 

3. The doctrine of election affords great encou- 
ragement to prayer.—l. Because prayer is the 
natural expression of dependence upon divine in- 
fluences, 2. Because eloction represents the 
grace of God as efficient.—There would be no me- 
tive to pray for spiritual bleseings, if our growth 
in grace depended upon our own free wills, and 
not upon the Spiritof God. If Divine grace exert- 
ed no invincible efficacy in subduing sin, mortify- 
ing lust, and invigorating principles of piety, it 
would be hard to determine why the life of a 
Christian should be a life of habitual, unceasing 
prayer, 3. Election is favourable to prayer, be- 
cause it represents it asa gift of God, and as the 
appointed medium of receiving Divine blessings. 
When God decrees to bestow a blessing upon His 
people, He decrees also to give them a spirit of 
prayer and supplication; so that when they find 
this Spirit poured out upon them, they have every 
encouragement, from the usual order of Divine 
Providence, to “ ask in faith, nothing dunbting.” 

4. This doctrine is the alone foundation of a full 
assurance of faith. It is the duty and privilege of 
Christiane, not only to be assured of their present 
acceptance with God, but also of their eternal, 
everlasting salvation. But this assurance they 
never cam possess, if justification, sanctification, 
and glorification, were not inseparably connected in 
the Divine decree. That such en assurance is in 
the highest decree friendly to piety, is manifest 
from the fact that faith itself, even in its 
exercises, works by love and purifies the heart. 

Such are some of the obvious tendencies of elec- 
tion. I have said nothing of the support which 
it yields in afflictions and distress; the patience 
and submission with which it inspires the soul in 
the gloomiest hours of adversity, and the strong con- 
aolation it administers to the dying saint when 
struggling in the pangs of death. h has 


been said, however to show that its tendencies are 


all in favour of godliness; and I regard it as no 


ination,” says | from the 


‘Doubtless many cases of 
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proof of the spirituality of present 7 

y of the age, that amid 
all our bustle and excitement, so little is said of 
this precious doctrine of the Guspel. 


CHRISTIANS AND WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS. 

We have been favoured with a pamj.hlet issued 
by order of the Synod of Mississippi, containing 
first a report on Ministerial Support, and second a 
Pastoral Lettet on Fashivnable Amusements ; fr.m 
the latter we make a single extract. 


“ Another t principle of Christian conduct to 
which we shall allude, arises from our natufe as 
social beings, and from our situation as membere 
of society or of the commanity. 

It is this—that we must not only avoid ding 
evil, but endeavour to do good to our fellow beings. 

sees fit to employ us as instruments of good to 
otheta. He sanctifies the social principie, and, 
avdils himself of-it a8 a means of good to his intel- 
ligent creatures, 

For this purpose Christians are continued here 
often long after their conversion. They have 
something more to do besides securing their own 
salvation. They must be used in saving others. 
If you are a true Christian—this is the delightful 
work to which you are devoted in some form or 
other. To accomplish this more effectually, you 
are organized mio a sacred community, distinct 
world, and required prefesa and cal! 
yourselves Christians, that others may recognize 
and know you aseuch. You are the salt of the - 
earth. Your influence is to be felt in preserving 
the moral and religious charscter of those with 
whom you associate. You are the light of the 
world. A light not concealed, but attracting no- 
tice. You are to enlighten others, by preeet 
and example. You are to be guides and helpers 
to others. You must let your light shine that 
others seeing your good works, may glorify your 
Father in heaven. 

You are not at liberty, then, to act irrespective- 
ly of the of others. You are to deny your- 
self, if indulgence tends to the injury of others. 
You cannot ask captiously “am | my brother’s keep- 
er?’ Qn the contrary you are bound two act upon 
the principle now under consideration, and which 
was thus stated by the Apostle Paul. “ But when 
ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. Where- 
fore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world stendeth, least | make my 
brother to offend.” 1 Cor. viii. 12, 13. You are 
bound to deny yourselves, for the sake of others. 
You are to love your neighbours as yourselves, This 
love will lead you to consult their interests, and 
wil] deter you from a gratification of selfish desires, 
at their expense. You will forego pleasure, if its 
will injure others. 

f, then, your participation in fashionable a 
ments tends to injure others, this Christian prinei- 
ple requires you to forego them. We suppose that 
this application of the principle is as sound and un- 
objectionable, as the principle itself. ; 
That your participation will injure others, will 
hardly admit of a doubt. You weaken thé hands 
of the Church. You mar the influence of religion. 
You encourage conformity to. the world.—You 
patronize levity, gaiety, and t You 
countenance that which tends to wipe away seri- 
ous impressions, and drovh canvictions of sin. 
You expose yourself to the charge of incdnsistén- 
cy and hypocrisy; even from wicked and 
religion to contempt. You ly wound the 
serious and devout of Christ’s fold. You cause 
the weak in faith and the doubting to stumble, 
Even Christians will find that such amusements 
tend to destroy their relish for devitional &xerci- 
ses, and indeed for all the pleasures of religion: 
ritual barrenness and 
backsliding might be traced te indulgence ia such 
amusements, . And if such be the, e upon 
Christians, we may fairly conclude that impres- 
sions, tastes, and hubits hostile to religion are en- 
gendered in the bosoms of others, by such divers 
sions. 

This is a principle whieh ires us to deny 

ourselves, if we svat be the disciples of Onriee 
If attendance upon such amusements be a gratiff- 
cation to you, yet if others ére injured by them 
and if the injury be increased by. your example, as 
the disciples of Christ you are beund to 
yourselves that gratification. If it. be a croes to 
you to forego thei, it isa cross which you must 
bear. Even though such amusements be lawful 
to you, yet they are not expedient. 1 Cor. vi. 12. 
e may remark, in thie connexion, that.it is 
hardly possible to conceive how a ‘deyout and seri- 
ous Christian could derive gratification from 
amusements so destructive to devotional feélinge, 
go unsuited to the Christian and 
sion, and so injurious to the spiritual m'erests of 
others. If they enjoy that peace ef God whieh, 
passeth understanding, and have tasted of the. 
joys of the Holy Ghost, it would seem that such 
amusements would be insipid, and incapable of 
yielding pleasure; since the pleaureé of religion 
are 80 much purer and higher. than those of sense. 
But as some professors plead such pleasures, 
and appear to enjoy such amusements, the. prin- 
ciple now stated requires them to practise self- 
denial for the benefit of others, and for the cause 
of religion. 
From the conduct of some in the Christian: 
church, we are constrained to indulge the painful 
apprehension, that they are strangers to the duty 
and to tlie benefits of self-denial. Anxious to ré- 
tain the Christian name and ion, and at 
the same time determined to enjoy the pleasures 
of the world and of sense, they are endeavouring 
to ascertain how near they may approach to sin, 
without committing it; bow much of the world 
they may enjoy without forfeiting the Divine fa- 
vour, how much of worldliness may consist with 
spirituality, and how nearly they may conform to. 
the world without violating the Divine prohibi- 
tion. 

The present relative state of the church and 
the world, presents many temptations to the 
Christian, and requires an increased watchfulness 
and self-denial. ligion by its pervading inflo- 
ence, and by the spread of light and knowled 
among all classes, has secured the respect of the 
moral and upright portion of the world, Open 
persecution is laid aside. The violent opposition 
of the world hag not driven Christians eo far from 
it, nor have the bigotry and superstition of the. 
church kept the world so much aloof from her 
members as they once did. Religion. has become 
more fashionable and less repulsive in its appear- 
ance. Men of distinction, weelth, refinement, 
education and talent, are found in greater num- 
bers, professing it, and the church snd the world, 
from these and similar causes, seem to have ap- 

roached nearer to each other, The consequence 

is that professors of religion are constantly allur- 
od sad by Ge 
anusemerts, of the world, specially if they have 
been previously brought up in, or accustomed to 
them. It requires great watchfulness and firm- 
uess to resist the solicitations of pleasure, lest 
the refinements and elegancies of polite life blind 
us to the dangers of its amusements. 

When an amusement becomes fashionable and 
popular, and is patronized by many genteel and 
even moral peoplé, the danger is apt to be con- 
cealed, and the temptation to indulge is thereby 
strengthened. 

CAUSE OF THANKFULNESS, 


A minister was once speaking toa brother clergy- 
man, of his gratitude for a merciful deliverance he 
had just experienced. ‘As | was riding here to- 
day,” said he,“ my horse stambled and came v 
near throwing me from a bridge, where the 
would have killed me but I escaped unhurt.” 

“I can tell you something more than that,” said 
the other. “As I rode here to-day, my horse did not 
stumble at all.” 

Weare too apt to forget common mercies, ‘ 
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within six months, o1 


@ENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
General Assembly” of ‘the Presbytertan 
Church ia the United States of America, met on 
Thureday morning, May Stet, 1840, at 11 o'clock, 
to the Seventh Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
‘ang was opened with 9 sermon by the Rev. 
Joshua L. Wilson, D. D., Moderator of the last 
_ After public worship, the Assembly was con- 
“stituted with gprayer. ‘Phe Standing Commitiee 
of Commissions reported the roll. The Assem- 
bly, after appointing a Committee of Elections, 
had a recess until 5o'clock. 
Io the afternoon the Rev. Wm. M Engles, D.D. 
of Philadelphia, wae elected Moderator. 
"We understand that the New School body, 
which met at the same time in the Rev. Mr. 
* Barnes’ charch, elected the Ree. Mr. Wisner, of 
Rochester, New York, as their Moderator. — 


To Coraesponpents.—Onr correspondent who 
‘sends us an obituary notice of the Rev. Mr: 
Foote, whose departure was so sudden and me- 
lancholy, will perceive that we had copied from 
a Tennessee paper an, account which has antici- 
pated his notice, and rendered its publication an- 

We are unable to comply with the proposition 
of our correspondent in Oftawa, however desirous 
swe might be to aid. his views. The particular 
‘information’ which he requests us to furnish, we 
fre unable to do, as we cannot now remember the 
source from which we derived the fact. 

Episcopat Convention.—The Annual Protest- 
ant Episcopal Convention for the diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, met in St. Andrew's church, Philadel- 
phia, on Tuesday evening last. ‘I'he Reverend 
‘Bishop Onderdonk took the Chair, and G. M. 
Wharton, Exq., was elected Secretary of the 
Convention for one year. | 


Warceman or rae Sourn.—We are requested 
to state that the Rev. Wm. S. White, and Rev. 
J.D. Matthews, who have a table near the Mod- 
erator’s chair, are authorized to receive any mo- 
neys, orders, or communications, intended for the 
Watchman of the South. They will remain a 
few moments after-each morning session, in order 
to attend to this business. 

Temperament Reticion.—Although the 
change produced’ in man by regeneration is radi- 
cal, and extends to the deeply implanted princi- 
ples.of his nature, instead of merely affecting the 
soperficial feeling, still it does not so affect his 
distinguishing peculiarities as to render it doubt- 
ful whether the subject of it is identically the 
same- person, A corrective is applied to every 
thing vicious about him, and in proportion to the 
degree of hia sanctification, his evil passions are 
subdued, his speech controlled, and his outward 
deportment regulated by the law of God. All 
this, however, may be done without impairing 
those traits of character which may be said to 
constitute the individuality of the person. Not 
only his intellectual powers, under a sanctifying 
influence, will remain substantially the same, but 
his moral feelings will be under a new and right 
direction. Temperament depends on constitu- 
tional organization, and in itself is neither praise 
or blame worthy. Our habits of feeling and 
modes of action are also, materially dependent on 
temperament, and while the constitutional bias 
remains, we may, under all moral changes, ex- 
pect to see it evincing itself in similar ways. The 
sanguine, choleric, melancholic, and phlegmatic 
betray their constitutional tendency by various and 
certain signs’; and in whatever they engage, and 
under whatever motive, the temperament will be 
indicated. When the power of religion is dis- 
played in the regeneration of persons of these 
various classes, we are to expect to see them atill 
retaining the same temperament ander their new 
circumstances ; the man who engaged sanguinely 
in his worldly pursuits, will feel the same astir- 
ting impulses in religion ; the man who was me- 
lancholic as a man of the world, will remain so as 
of religion, and so of the rest, We 
consider it a3 a matter of some importance to 
keep this fact in view in estimating the reality of 
the religious change which is supposed to have 
passed on a person. We have known harsh 
judgments to be formed, as a result of disregard- 
ing this fact, when the most favourable estimates 
might have been safely made. Under the same 
degree of excitement, the sanguine and phlegmatic 
will be very differently affected ; they may both 
perform a commanded duty, and yet with such 
apparent difference in alacrity, that the first might 
be praised for his zeal, and the last condemned 
as a drone, and yet this discrimination might be 
exceedingly ili-judged. The phlegmatic may be 
as thoroughly imbued with piety as the sanguine, 
nay, he may be much more thoroughly grounded 
in the principles of a holy obedience. Again, a 
melancholic Christian may refuse to smile where a 
sanguine’ one would be greatly, yet innocently 
amused, and with great injustice the latter might 
be condemned for his levity, and the other ap- 
plauded for his gravity. One Christian may be 
excited to pity, where another would be excited 
to indignation ; one would be inclined to weep 
over a sinner, whom another would be impelled 
severely to rebuke ; one may rush forward impe- 
tuously ia a good way, and another follow slowly, 
but surely in the same way; and yet all these 
may be actuated by the same motives, and their 
actions may be alike acceptable to God. In such 
cases, We are not to judge from first appearances. 
A sanguine man may do most in a given time; a 
phiegmatic one, most in the end; the first may 
charm all for his promptness, the latter have less 
praise, and yet hie work may he the best of the 
two. No man’s Christian character should be 
hastily doubted; all Christians are not precisely 
of the same mould ; there is agreeable variety of 
character among persone substantially one in their 
greft priociples and aims; no one would any 
more doubt the piety of the facetious Rowland 
Hill, than that of the grave Johan Owen; they did 
things differently, and yet with the same motive 
and end. We believe however that all excesses 
are to be avoided, and that they cannot be justified | 
on the ground of constitutional temperament, for 
thie Jatier, although it cannot be eradicated, may 
nevertheless be restrained, and io a measure sub- 
dued. Still to avoid uncharitable jadgments, the 
peculiar temperament of a Christian should be 
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checks and restrainis which can be imposed, a 
corrupt nature will show its deadly, hastility to the 
things of the Spirit of God, and” all the advan- 
tages of situation which we can obtain are-desi- 
table to overcome its opposition. If this subject 
‘was duly appreciated, and the salvation of the 
soul was regarded as a concern of the first impor- 
tance, the advantages of every situation would be 
tested by its tendency to favour and promote the 
spiritual, rather than the temporal welfare ; and in 
all chagges, the inquiry would be * what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” The practice of most men is, 
‘however, different from this. Instead of molti- 
plying the facilities, they increase the difficulties 
of entering into the kingdom of heaven. They 
forget the scriptural representations of the mat- 
ter, that there are sufficient inherent difficulties in 
religion, without uowisely increasing their num- 
ber. When the Christian life is compared to a 
race, it is required that every weight should be 
laid aside, and yet how many, at every step, are 
incumbering themselves more and more! when it 
is compared to a contest, it is required that the 
body should be kept under, and yet bow many 
pamper their bodies and abhor the very thought of 
self denial! when it is compared to a journey, we 
are admonished that we must keep on the narrow 
way and enter by the strait gate, and yet how 
many are uneasy until they get on the broad way ! 
Thus men professing to be dead to the world, and 
alive to God, encumber and embarrass themeelves 
in the way to heaven. The Christian, instead of 
being content with the station which God has 
assigned him, endeavours to carve out one for 
himself more suitable to his present tastes, al- 
though less favourable to his growth in piety. Pe- 
cuniary profit may induce him to change his resi- 
dence, where he will be deprived of the stated 
administration of God’s ordinances, and thus of a 
very material help to godliness. Or he may aim 
at wealth, although if he would acknowledge it, 
every additional thousand strengthens his ties to 
earth, multiplies his cares, and diminishes his 
spirituality of mind. Or he may, as a matter of 
choice, select for his society persons, who, how- 
ever distinguished and fashionable, have not the 
fear of God before their eyes, and whose good 
opinion will require him to make many sacrifices 
of his religious opinions, Persons who thus act, 
may become more prominent before the world, 
but how sadly do they degenerate in the things 


of religton, and their sun instead of going down 


in mellowed, but resplendent glory, sets amidst 
clouds and obscurity. Just in proportion as per- 
sons rise to distinguished stations, their tempta- 
tions are increased, as also the difficulties of ob- 
taining final salvation. A peasant finds difficulty 
in overcoming his spiritual foes, but how incalcu- 
lably more difficult is it for a crowned head, to 
bow humbly before God: Christians therefore 
should take heed how they attempt to improve on 
the plan of God, by seeking situations in life, 
whose only recommendation is their external dis- 
tinction, while offering no facilities for improve- 
men in religion. 

Potymicaian Testament ano Lexi- 
con.—We would call the attention of clergymen 
and etudents to the beautiful edition of the Greek 
Testament and Lexicon, published by Henry Per- 
kins, Bookseller, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

In the most portable form, this little volume 
presents a better help to the study of the original 
New Testament than was at all accessible to the 
English student a few years since. It is the first 
truly elegant American edition, and is in truth a 
sacred gem. The editor has been known for 
many years as an accomplished scholar and suc- 
cessful instructer. He has exhibited his usual 
judgment in the selection of the text, (being the 
* Received Text,”’ or that published in 1624 by 
the Elzevirs, of Holland) and with the aid of a 
native Greek, has done every thing to secure a 
correct impression. The basis of the Lexicon is 
Robinson’s translation of Wahl. 
dred errors existing in the English edition of the 
Testament, and one thousand'in the Lexicon, have 
been corrected in this edition. The text is printed 
in two columns on every page, between which is 
a column, containing 1st. Emendations and select 
various readings; 2d. present tenses of the more 
difficult verbs; 3d. words to complete the sense ; 
and 4th. numerous references to the Septuagint, 
and to passages in the New Testament where the 
same word is used. 

The work, we are persuaded, will be highly ac- 
ceptable to Ministers of the Gospel, Theological 
Students and others, who are able to read the 
Scriptures in the language employed by the in- 
spired writers in communicating the will of God 
to mankind. 


EccvesiastTicaL.—The Rev. Wm. A. Scott, 
President of the Nashville Female Academy, has 
received and accepted a call from the Presbyte- 
rian church in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to become 
their pastor. Hig friends will address him at 
that place. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


An Essay on a Congress of Nations, for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes without resort to 
arms. Containing the substance of Rejected Es- 
says on that subject, with vriginal thoughts and 
a copious index. By Wm. Ladd. Boston, 
Whipple and Damrell, 1840: 8vo. pp. 192. 


The American Peace Society offered a prize for 
the most approved essay on the above mentioned 
subject, and out of about forty competitors, it was 
agreed that the five best essays should be publish- 
ed, and that the most valuable thoughts should 
be collected from the rejected ones, and embodied 
into asixth essay. This bas been ably done by 


Mr. Ladd, the indefatigable and intelligent Presi- |. 


dent of the Society. The subject is one of great 

interest, and the Essays we hope will be widely 

diffused. 

Psychology ; or a View of the Human Soul; in- 
cluding Anthropology, being the substance of a 
Course of Lectures, delivered to the junior class, 
Marshall College, Pennsylvania. By Fred- 
erick A. Rauch. New York, M. W. Dodd, 
1840: Svo. pp. 386. 

We are unable to give an intelligent opinion of 
this volume, as we have not had an opportunity to 
read it, and yet we feel bound to announce it at 
this time, as the duties resulting from an attend- 
ance’ on the General Assembly, might prevent us 
from noticing it for a month to come. The ar- 
rangement is philosophical, and presents a full 
analysis of the subjects discussed, and if we may 
form any judgment from the few sections we have 
read, the style is easy and agreeable, and the 


taken into consideration in forming an opinion of 


matter is the result of close study and reflection. 


Several hun- | 


— * 
the 


| 
and devout map. Yet this is not wiry he on 
mate of the world. Dr. Robertson of Edinburgh, 
said from his pulpit, such were the beagties of vir- ) 
tue, that if she were to descend from heaven and 
assume human form, all men would fall down and 
worship her. His col who preached from 
the same pulpit, another part of the same day, re- 
plied, in allusion to this on that virtue had 
come down from heaven and assumed humanity, 
and the cry was, crucify him! crucify him! | 

Without entering at large into an explenation of 
this exhibition of human depravity, it will be suffi- 
cient to remark, that an eminently holy life isa 
living re * to those who place their happiness 
in worldly pursuits and sensual indulgences: and 
no man can take pleasure in the contempiati 
holiness, while enslaved by the world. lie may 
treat its r with respect, and speak of him 
with kindness: but there isa principle of repulsion 
within him, which makes it impossible for him to 
love that which, by its inherent excellence, con- 
strains his admiration. But the good man—he who 
is anxiously pursuing after holiness—takes de- 
light in contemplating such characters as “ allure 
to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 

Biography has been called history teaching by 
example—and has always been a favourite stady 
with the Christian and the scholar. I think the 
experience of the pious will sustain me in the as- 
sertion, that next to the inspired volume, no kind 
of reading is more apt to excite holy emotions, 
than the well written lives of eminently devout 
Christians, 

The character of Henry Martyn is one of the 
most beautiful presented to us in the wide range 
of Christian biography. Refined in taste, gentle 
and affectionate in feeling, accomplished in attain- 
ments, brilliant in genius, pure in life, ardent and 
devoted in piety—it was not without reason, his 
friends called him a “bright and lovely jewel.” 
His conversion took place when he was a student 
at Cambridge; and the reader of his memoir is 
forcibly impressed by the contrast between his re- 
ligious experience at that time, and the entire de- 
votedness of his subsequent life. The fruit was 
immeasurably beyond the promise given by the 
early blossomings. The child at birth scarcely 
gave evidence of life ;—grown up to manhood, he 
filled India, and Persia, and England with his 
fame; and having abandoned all the bright and 
alluring prospects presented by the world, he lived 
daily on the manna that was sent down to him 
from heaven. What was the cause of this! He 
was a candidate for the highest honours of his col- 
lege: and ascribed the low state of his piety to the 
eagerness and intenseness with which he pursued 
that object. I have no doubt the cause he assigned 
was the true one. Knowledge is useful—its pur- 
suit far from being forbidden to the Christian. On 
the contrary, his sphere of usefulness is immea- 
surably enlarged by its possession. Nevertheless, 
[ contend that the ardent pursuit of academical 
honours has a direct and invariable tendency to 
repress and extinguish religious jemotions: and | 
do not believe any man ever advanced in true 
Christian character while engaged in such pursuit: 
or even retained the piety with which he com- 
menced the contest. And I make this assertion 
because I believe no man ever pursued that par- 
ticular course of study indispensably necessary to 
obtain the highest collegiate honours, without hav- 
ing his mind more occupied with his own glory 
than with a desire to promote the glory of his 
Maker. In other words, he makes the honours his 
idol—occupying that place in his affections which 
belongs to his Maker. He inight, under other cir- 
cumstances, pursue his studies as intensely, and 
with entire innocence: because pride and self-ex- 
altation would not be fostered. But within the 
walls of a college—thdt world in miniature—con- 
tests for pre-eminence develope the same love of 
glory that is displayed by the statesman in the 
halls of legislation, or by the soldier on bloody 
fields. Ambition has been called the infirmity of 


noble minds. Christianity finds it in the heart of |g 


its votary. True, it does not extinguish, but it re- 
strains. It teaches, “ blessed are the poor in spi- 
rit”’—that no man who is filled with exalted opi- 
nions of himself can ever hold deep communion 
with heaven. If there be any truth in Christiani- 
ty, ite invariable tendency is to teach man humili- 
ty, that God may be all in all. I wish to be under- 
stood: yet I feel assured that all will not egree 
with me in opinion. | am not opposing the scqui- 
sition of knowledge, but inculcating purty of 
motive. Circumstances to which | shall net re- 
fer, have called my attention to the consideration 
of this subject. It here occurs to me that Bra nerd, 
while at Yale College, makes this entry in his 
diary, “ I grew more cold and dull in religion by 
means of my old temptation, wiz. ambition in my 
studies.” Martyn obtained the honours for which 
he had so intensely toiled; and makes this record, 
“TI obtained my highest wishes, but was surprised 
to find that I had grasped a shadow.” Such 3s the 
brief, yet true history of earthly glory. “ He 
builds too low, who builds beneath the skies.” “ If 
x | man thirst let him come unto me and drink.” 
rilliancy of genius and extensive acquirements 
would have secured to Henry Martyn position 
and competence in secular pursuits. His design 
was to study law; chiefly, as he confesses, “ be- 
cause he could not consent to be poor for Christ's 
sake.” His piety increased greatly after he took 
his degrees, and he determined to devote himself 
to the cause of his Master. Had he chosen to re- 
main in England, his high qualifications and repu- 
tation meold have placed hii in the distinguished 
places of his church: but having determined to 
give up much for the holiest of causes, it was not 
difficult for a noble mind like his to resolve to give 
upall. His attention was directed to the mission- 
ary cause, and he selected India as the field of la- 
bour. He effected more for the great cause of 
human happiness by giving this direction to his 
efforts, than could have been accomplished had he 
remained in England. He did not want the eagle’s 
eye to endure the blazing sun, nor the eagle’s 
wing to bear him to it: but the beauty and splen- 
dour of the flight had not been so conspicuous in 
a land of abundant ligt and great men, as it was 
when he hovered over heathen lands, and scattered 
in his path the word of life. Had he remained in 
England, he would have gone down to posterity 
asa brilliant scholar and devoted Christian. Now, 
his name stands in high connexion with the great- 
est cause that ever engaged the attention of man: 
and will remain through all coming time, as a bea- 
con-light to guide the steps of other noble spirits 
in making the same self-sacrifice on the same holy 
altar. The splendid tomb of Francis Xavier will 
never cease to arrest the attention of the Chris- 
tian pilgrim when he s.journs at Goa. When he 
rests at Tocat, he will visit the humble monument 
of Henry Martyn: and as memory calls up the 
lovely spirit which once animated the ashes that 
are reposing beneath its base, he will dwell with 
delight and adatiration on the heroic greatness of 
him, who consumed a feeble frame by the action of 
the mighty principle which caused him to dwell 
and die far from friends and home. “ Paucioribus 
lacrymis compositus es,” was the Jamentation that 
might have been addressed over his departing 


hour. 

I should be pleased to extract passages from his 
diary ; but have space only for one, the last words 
he ever wrote, and ten days before his death, “1 
eat in the orchard and thought with sweet comfort 
and peace of my God; in solitude my company, 
my friend and comforter... O! when shall time give 
place to eternity! Whén shall appear that new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness! There, there shall in no wise enter an 
thing that defileth : none of that wickedness whic 
has made men worse than wild beasts—none of 
those corruptions which add to the miseries of 
mortality, shall be seen or heard of any more.” 


I cannot abstain from dwelling a moment on one 
part of his private history. A noble nature like 
his is ever susceptible of all tender emotions; and 
his affeciions were irrevocably placed on one every 
way worthy of his regard. She did not consent to 
accompany him to India; and when he left England 
he felt that he “parted with L— for ever in this 
life.” During the voyage he landed at the Cape 
of Good Hope and ssys, * In my walk home by the 
sea-side I sighed on thinking of L— with whom I 


had stood on the shore before coming away, and of 


THE PRESBYTE 


RIAN. 


the Johgipeas that {wate rolling betwe 
again, rfive years r he had 


ing on & earest 
to us awoke, and it 


shed teara. The clock struck three, and the moon 
riding near her. highest noon; all was silence 
solemnity, and I thought with pain of the six- 
teen thousand miles between us. is the will 
of the Lord, even if I see her no more.” These 
emotions were experienced at Cawnpore, far from 
the abode of civilized man, and amidst surrounding 
paganism. This pure and gentle spirit, with that 
of her he loved, has Jong since bathed in the river 
which flows by the everlasting throne; and the 
union denied on earth, has taken place in heaven. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea saith the Spirit that they may rest 
from their labours; and their worksdo follow them.” 
Joun S. Newsoxp of Philadelphia. The read- 
ers of this article— perhaps with a very few excep- 
tions will be surprised at the connexion of the 
naine of Newbold with that of Martyn. The venera- 
ble surviving father of the Presbyterian Church,and 
the senior Professors of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton will not partake of that surprise, should 
these lines attract their attention. Years have 
rolled by, and thousands of other forms and scenes 
have arisen before me, since that lovely spirit pass- 
ed away; yet memory calls him back to life, and he 
nov, stands before me invested with almost living 
reality. ‘That manly form, that cordial grasp, that 


tendant ona truly noble mind—those soft and 
touching tones of supplication with which he led 


smile, which indicated the pure, benevolent, devo- 
tional spirit that dwelt within!—other forms may 
fade beyond the power of recall, but this is ineffa- 
cable. I[t is with great pleasure my unpretending 
pen offers this beaitie tribute to his memory. He 
was comparativly unknown to fame, having died in 
the early morning of life—before he had commenced 
the discharge of the duties to which he had devo- 
ted his powers. But! have no doubt he lives en- 
shrined in the hearts of numerous friends, Men of 
piety, and men of genius! * tread lightly upon his 
ashes—he was your brother.” 

Newbold resembled Martyn in genius and piety. 
When he commenced his collegiate studies he was 
not serious; but during his terms became the sub- 
ject of a very extensive revival. Before this period 
he was incomparably the most distinguished mem- 
ber of his class; and the highest honours were uni- 
versally conceded to him. He particularly excel- 
led in mathematics and philosophy: and was re- 
markable for the facility with which he acquired 
those difficult branches of knowledge. After his 
conversion his views took another direction, and 
the attsinment of honours ceased to be an object 
of pursuit or desire. Notwithstanding this he al- 
ways maintained a high position in his class, and 
diligently pursued his studies as far as necessar 
to obtain accurate knowledge. Every Alumnus 
of Princeton of that day understands the different 
amount of study required to obtain accurate know- 
ledge of a subject and to recite with the highest 
commendation. Newbold was not my contempo- 
rary at college. He preceded me, and was then 
a member of the Theological Seminary: but his 
collegiate history was as familiar to the students 
as household words. He possessed great simplicity 
of character: his piety was devout and ardent and 
uppeared to increase daily: thus indicating—as 
was also the case with Summerfield and Spencer, 
that the beautiful temple in which the burning 
spirit dwelt was rapidly tending todissolution: and 
that soon another bright star would shine in Hea- 
ven. 

Like Martyn, he had determined on going to 
Persia as a missionary: and would have been a 
worthy successor to him who left the Persian and 
Hindostanee Scriptures an eternal monument to 
his energy and his genius. Hischaracter eminent- 
ly qualified him to occupy that field. Like David, 
he had it in his heart to execute a work: it did 
not please the great Disposer to allow his servant 
to accomplish his desires. He offered himself a 
living sacrifice upon the altar: the fire was sent 
own to consume the victim, and then conveyed 
the spirit back to heaven. 

Jonah thought he did well to be angry, when his 
gourd prematurely withered. But friends do not 
well to repine when Christians are early taken 
away from the evil to come. It was beautifully 
said by an ancient sage: They whom the gods 
love, die young. The reason of this was obscure 
to the heathen philosopher: it is explained by the 
light of revelation. Why should the gentle, the 
pure, the lovely be long detained in a world where 
every passing storm rocks the lenement—every in- 
bred corruption pains the heart—every view of 
human misery sickens the sensibilities? The 
rude blast withers the tender flower; let it then 
be transplanted to its own native cline. The most 
beautiful tree of the wood has often a concealed 
worm preying upon its heart. Birds that sing 
sweetest, do not live long. The swan, as he gently 
swims over the bosom of the lake, pours forth 
his softest notes when near his dying hour. 
the Christian, whose soul has been tuned to the 
music of heaven, departs early, that he may gain 
the choir composed of the “ General Assembly and 


Church of the first born.” S. C. 
Baltimore May, 1840, 
For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


The love of music is so common and prevailing 
a principle in our nature, that man might almost 
be said to be a musical being. Perhaps there 
never has been a nation to be found throughout 
the globe that has not had its songs and instru- 
ments of music. It extends to all classes and con- 
ditions of men; from the babe, to the hoary head of 
three score years and ten. The infant in its 
mother’s arms, whom no carresses cau quiet, will 
yet gently fali asleep under the soothing influence 
of song. That it is implanted by our Maker for 
higher uses than those to which it is too often ap- 
plied, cannot be doubted. But we wish not to go 
into a disquisition on the science of music; but to 
suggest a few thoughts upon that branch of it, 
with which our article is headed. 

That in all ages of the church, the praises of 
God have been celebrated by musical composition 
is too evident, and too generally admitted to need 
an argument; and that it is, notonly an acceptable 
but commanded mode of worship, is equally clear 
even to the most cursory reader of the Scriptures, 
The style and effect of musical composition are as 
varied and powerful, and perhaps more so, than 
modes of speech. While some are elevating and 
purifying ; others are equally debasing and corrupt- 
ing. The question then arises, what is that style 
which is best suited to the worship of God? ‘The 
answer, readily given, is that which is most appro- 
priate. From the varied character of the music of 
Christian assemblies, one would suppose that the 
term appropriate was not very clearly defined. Did 
we undertake to give our idea of the matter we 
should say that style was most appropriate, that 
suited the apprehensions we entertain of the holi- 
ness and majesty of God, combined with that best 
calculated to excite within us spiritual exercises. 
We should never forget, that our exercises of wor- 
ship are intended, not only for the glory of God 
but for our own benefit, and wherein we lose sight of 
either of these objects in them, so far we fail in 
fulfilling the intention of them. There isa saying 
in many mouths, and which we believe has been 
attributed to Whitefield, “ that it is a pity the devil 
should have all the fine music.” Judging from the 
music used by those, who call themselves his fol- 
lowers, we think, that many who repeat this saying 
have sadly mistaken his meaning. 
Rut a short time since, the writer, in a visit to 
one of our cities entered the church of a celebrated 
preacher, whose talents and zeal he has often ad- 
mired and respected. He seated himself amidst 
the crowded and fashionable audience, and strove to 
compose his thoughts for the services. They begun 
with a piece of music from an opera; softened to 
be sure, but still retaining the character. Every 
sober thought vanished from my mind and it was 
with difficulty I could attend with profit upon the 
truly solemn and eloquent sermon, that was after- 
wards delivered by the preacher. A few years ago 
I passed a Sabbath at a village in the north. The 
choir and congregation of the church had been for 
some months under the tuition of one, who has 


long been known there, as an eminent and success- 


*. And fal teacher of sacred music: 
“Bogland, -hé}aell as voice has been tuned to the praise 


The clergyman gave out re oe so well 
so dear to many a Chri ri; 


child like simplicity of character, the invariable at- | peo 


the devotions of others—that calm, almost heavenly- 


ome, whose 


w sweet the name of Jesuseounds.” The tune 
was the one.commonly known by the name of 
Chester,” . Every lip and heart in that little con- 
gregation seemed jifted up in praise and before | 
was aware I found my eyes filling with tears and 
my heart beating in unison with the sentiments of 
the hymn. 
Notwithstanding what we have said, we do not 
believe that either the feelings or judgment of the 
serious portion of our congregations can or does 
appreciate the proper style of musical composition 
for our churches, but the reason, that our music is 
not what it ought to be, proceeds from culpable 
negligence on their part. They are either so in- 
different to the whole matter as to take po pains to 
improve it, or they commit theawhole management 
to one, who though he may possess both musical 
talent and skill, yet never having had his heart 
touched with hallowed fire, he knows not how -to 
appreciate these strains which should sweep o'er 
Zion’s harp. The consequence is inevitable; the 
music of the church is either found in a scale more 
befitting an opera house than the sanctuary, or de- 
into a very Babel of discord. Another 
isastrous result of ‘this lukewarmness is that the 
congregation are excluded from all participation in 
this part of the worship. The Psalmist says: 
“ Let the people praise t oh God; let all the 
pe praise thee.” 

How delightful to see a whole congregation en- 
gaged in adoring praise and lifting up their hearts 
and voices in a song of holy harmony. We seem 
to be transported to the very gates of the New Je- 
rusalem, and to catch the echo of the song that 
floats from the golden harps of the redeemed around 
the throne. J. E. 


For the 
COLLEGE REVIVAL. 


Mr. Editor—I sent for publication in the Pres- 
byterian, three or four years since, an account of a 
revival in our college, and now that we are visited 
again with a similar outpouring of Divine grace, it 
has occurred to me to look back and examine the 
history of the former converts, so as to see how 
much the hopes we then had, have been confirmed 
or disappointed. [ did not mention any names in 
my former communication, not even the location of 
our college; nor wiil I this time, as I think the 
emblazoning of revivals is open to many objections, 
The plan I shall follow of giving the results with- 
out referring to names, will have, I hope, the good 
effects of publication without the evil ones. Let 
God's people be encouraged, let them be thankful 
for the showersof his grace, let them rejoice in the 
triumphs of the cross, for he has not forgotten to be 
gracious, for he has not deserted his Israel. 

I have taken up an old catalogue of our students 


Y | and recalled the names of the converts in the for- 


mer revival, and I‘am glad to say that a large ma- 
jority of them have lived since in a manner wor- 
thy of their profession. Of six in the senior class, 
two have become ministers of the Gospel, both of 
them men of talents, and both of the highest pro- 
mise. ‘The one that is a minister of the Methodist 
Church haa already been the instrument of much 
good, and though the course of study requisite for 
entering the ministry of our Church has kept the 
other back, yet he has now begun his harvest in 
the field of Christ with the fairest hopes of abun- 
dant success, He is a ripe scholar, a fluent speaker» 
and to the ardour of his manner and the eloquence 
of his words, he joins the most sincere piety. An- 
other one of the six is a physician, another a far- 
mer, another a Jawyer, and each have livedasI have 
reason to believe, consistent and upright lives. The 
last one of the six has left the standard he then 
rallied under, and has publicly returned to the 
world, He studied the profession of law, and by 
his brilliant talents and varied acquirements, he 
might have been an honour to the Ciiurch—but 
alas, the lusts of the world and the whisperings of 
ambition have Jed him to dishonour and disgrace 
the religion he professed. 

Of the five in the next class, three have been 
consistent professors; one I know nothing of, in 
regard to his religious feelings, since he left the 
college; and one has renounced his vows and re- 
turned to the world. 

The next class contained six who professed con- 
version during that revival. One of these has al- 
ready been licensed to preach the everlasting Gos- 
pel, and to his ardent piety he joins talents of the 
highest order. A career of distinguished useful- 
ness is before him, and | doubt not he will be an 
honour to the Church and to the college. Two of 
the six are lawyers of promise, whose lives have 
accorded with their high profession. One has left 
this world, as we all hope, for a better, and one is 
I believe, indifferent to religion, though his life has 
not been immoral. 

Of the seven in the next class, one with the 
brightest talents, is now pursuing his studies in 
Paris, preparatory to entering on the mission to 
China. Three others in private life are living such 
lives as honour their profession, and two have gone 
back to the world, and one of them has disgraced 
himself by outrageous and immoral practices. 

On reviewing the whole number, it will appear 
that four out of the twenty-four have broken their 
covenant vows—that three have already entered 
the sacred desk—and that the rest are yet in pri- 
vate life, free from blame and reproach. Surely 
here is much to gladden the heart of the Christian. 
It rejoices me to hope that as large a propurtion of 
the present converts will cling to their Saviour, 
and be an honour to his Church in the world. 

About three weeks ago, during a protracted 
meeting in the Methodist Church, among a large 
number of young persons who went up to the altar, 
there were two of our students. They were young 
men of mild, quiet habits, and though one at least 
was an excellent scholar, yet they had not much 
influence over their companions. The meeting 
was continued two weeks longer, and as yet no 
change was evident in college. There was a large 
attendance at church, the preaching was sound and 

, and the attention of the congregation was 
better than common. About a week ag: , however, 
a change was evidently coming over the young 
men, and just as the meeting was about to close 
entirely, two of the wildest of the studefits left 
their seats to ask for the prayers of the Church. 
On the next day, the college prayer meeting was 
crowded, and eight or ten declared themselves 
seriously concerned about their souls. In a day or 
two more, as many as fifty were deeply alarmed 
on account of their sins, and almost every student 
in the college manifested some concern on the sub- 
ject of religion. At the end of the week about 
twenty professed to have passed from death unto 
life. The preaching has not been confined to the 
Methodist Church, and the conversions both in the 
town and in the college have been among persons 
who will connect themselves with all our different 
churches. We have had sound and able preaching, 
and though appeals to the feelings have not been 
absent, there hus been an exhibition of the cardi- 
nal and orthodox doctrines of the Gospel. Our 
pastor and the President of the college, both Old- 
school Presbyterians, have been industrious co- 
workers with the other ministers, and both in pub- 
lic and in private they have worked with zeal and 
cordiality. It is delightful to witness the mutual 
good will pervading all the members of the diffe- 
rent churches. The jealousies so ofien seen have 
not appeared, and God grant that they may not. 
The bitterness of sectarian feeling disgraces the 
scenes of a revival perhaps more than any thing 
else. It is the spirit of the evil one, getting the 
mastery over the pious, at the very moment when 
the world has reason to look fur the greatest dis- 
plays of Christian love and courtesy. I pray God 
we may not see here any manifestations of this 
evil epirit. 

Our meeting yet continues. The number of the 
anxious increases daily. Let the prayers of the 
Church go up in our behalf, till nota single student 
is left unconverted to their Redeemer. oEn 


I am as surg on the word and promise of God, 
that my eins are done away in Christ, asifan angel 
were to bring me a release in writing, or | was 
now in heaven out of all danger. Shall I not be 
at God's bidding for this, and put myself into his 


dience, a willing heart, and heavenly affections? 


the Preeb) tera, 
E VILLAGE CHURCH. 
Knowing that it is always cheer- 
i ious heart to hear of the revival of 
true religion, and the ful conversion of souls, 
and wishing that “ the abundant grace” of God to 
me and mine, “through the thanksgiving of many 
may redound to the glory of God,” I venturea brief 
statement respecting the mercy shown to the in- 
fant church in thie village, of which | arm pastor. 
The church was 4 ore by the New Bruns- 
wick a litle more than two yeara 
since, with 32 members. The writer became the 
pastor one year since, last November ; at the inect- 
ing of the Presbytery, April last, the number had 
gradually increased to 82. 
In January of the present year, soon after the 
death of two of the *s children, and several 
other children and adults in the village and vicin- 
ity, there was evidence of much seriousness in the 
congregation. ‘The pastor visited much among his 
people, and embraced every opportunity to address 
them personally on the importance of immediate 
attention to the concerns of the soul. Mectings 
became better attended, prayer- meetings increased 
in numbers and interest, inquiring meetings were 
instituted at the pastor's house, and many anxious 
souls attended "8s people became much revi- 
ved, and a eweet and heavenly influence entirely: 
removed from every thing like excitement, perva- 
ded the congregation. 

Yesterday the Lord's Supper was administered 
in our church, and the fruit of God's gracious visi- 
tation, was an addition of 43 on examination to our 
communion, eleven of whom were baptized; a 
number were also added on certiticate, making the 
total now in communion 136. Of the 43 recent! 
added, two or three were between the ages of 1 
and 14, two or three from 40 to 60, the others 
mostly youths fiom 15 to 25, There has been an 
entire absence of every thing Jike undue or animal 
excitement. Plain and practical preaching, espe- 
cially the preaching of Christ, in all the fulness 
and freeness of the Gospel, affectionate and often 
repeated visitation, and the faithful cu-ope- 
ration of the members of the church, many of 
whom, under God, accomplished much by presei 
the importance of eternal things on the hearts a 
minds of their friends and companions, have been 
the means which God’s Spirit has crowned and 
blest, in the conversion of souls among us. 

Much interest still exists in the congregation, a 
number are still inquiring, and others are many de- 
grees above indiffererce. 

With an humble and grateful heart I record 
both the goodness and the severity of God to me, 
and my dear people: severity in the painful be- 
reavements we have been called to experience, and 
— in filling our hearts with joy in the hope- 

ul conversion of so many of our beloved friends, 
D. V. McLxan. 
Freehold, N. J., May 18th, 1840. 


the Churchman, | 
THE BIBLE ACCORDING TO THE BAPTISTS. 


It appears to me, that the determination of the 
Baptists of this country, to have editions of the Bi- 
ble amended to suit the peculiar views of their 
sect, isa matter involving very important conse- 
quences ; and may therefore be justly tested by the 
severest Criticism. It is true, that their emenda- 
tion extends only to the rendering of a single 
word, and its derivatives; but the object of that 
emendatioh is infended to settle a vexed question, 
by putting a determinate sense upon a word, the 
true meaning of which has been long a subject of 
dispute between them and the rest of the Christian 
world. The natural consequence of the step, it 
may be feared, will be, not, as they may-expect, to 
settle the controversy on this point, but to give it a 
sharper tone; and, very probably, to separate yet 
farther professing Christians, already far too much 
divided. Another consequence will be, that their 
example, if at all successful, will most probably be 
followed in similar attempts with reference to 
other words, which this or that sect, old or new, 
may fancy, or think, of doubtful tenor, or not suffi- 
ciently expressive of their views. As evidence of 
an existing disposition of this sort, I may refer to 
the fact, that the Churchman, a few years since, 
called attention .to an edition of the New Tésta- 
ment, printed in New York, in which the word 
Bishop was invariably substituted by that of over- 
seer, as better suiting the views of the editor or 
publisher; and copies of that edition are. known to 
me to have been recently on sale in the western 
country. I remember, also, to have seen, before 
the American Bible Society had engrossed the 
supply of Bibles of the cheaper kind, copies of ,no 
less than four editions of what was then called the 
School Bible, in which the word ye was eubstitu- 
ted for we, in the Jast clause of the third verse of 
chapter sixth of the Acts of the Apostles; making 
a very important change in the sense of the pas- 


sage. 

The objection which I understand to be made on 
the part of the Baptists, and which, in fact, has 
originated the course they aré pursuing, is, that 
baptism is not an English word, but Greek; 
which, in a work like the New Testament, which 
ig translated from the Greek, should, like others, 
be rendered by an English word of the same mean- 
ing. ‘The objection is surely without much weight, 
in reference to a language like the English, which 


Mr. . 


other tongue. The Greek Testament is itself an 
authority in the case; for it con'ains many words 
and terms, which were not originally Greek, but 


practices and doctrines, but those which were, at 
the time, peculiar to the Hebrews; to express 
which, Greek words exactly synonymous were not 
to be found. Fora similar reason, the very word 
upon which this objection of the Baptists is based, 
viz. baptism, has been transferred into the Latin 
language, to express the idea of a sacred rite, un- 
known to the Romans befure the Gospel brought it 
among them. Used thus in the Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, it has been from that trans- 
ferred to the Doway translation of them into Eng- 
lish. The word had become familiarized in our 
language long before the translation made in the 
tine of James J. Our language abounds with 
words derived from others to express ideas for 
which the pure Anglo-Saxon had no terms, And 
this introduction of foreign words will continue so 
long as foreign ideas, practices, and articles of com- 
merce, shall be accessible to us. 

I understand that the word to be substituted, in 
the Bible aacording to the Baplists, is immersion ; 
but it seems to me that this has Jess preten: ions as 
an English word than baptism, being introduced 
much more recently into our language, and is lia- 
ble to more ohjectigns of the same nature. For, 
while the latter term is used to express a sacred 
rite, for which, in the judgment of Christians gene- 
tally, we have no English word literally adapted, 
we have a pure Anglo Saxon word precisely sy- 
nonymous with immersion. word baplismn 
was needed to express a new idea in English, and 
had the advantage of being used to express that 
idea almost throughout both the eastern and wes- 
tern churches; whereas immersion was introduced 
without necessity, and purely as a matter of taste, 
by writers who wished to avoid the more vulgar 
Anglo-Saxon word, dip. When it is objected that 
baptism is formed from the Greek, it should also 
be remembered that immersion is similarly formed 
from the Latin. In the mode of derivation even, 
there is a resemblance: fromthe Greek word bap- 
tisma, we drop the final a, and make baptism ; and 
to the Latin word immersio, we add a final n, and 
make immersion. Tosay the very least, then, im- 
mersion has as little pretension to be an English 
word, as baptiem. 

The truth is, that this is not the real objection. 
The real difficulty is, that this sect has not been 
able to prevail on those Christians who are not of 
their body to understand baplism exclusively in the 
sense of immersion. For this reason, a voluntary 
association of individuals have undertaken to make 
the Scriptures themselves express that sense. 

This sect has hitherto acknowledged the name 
of Baptist; which is merely « contraction of Ana- 
baptists, by which it was originally designated. Is 
that name also to be dropped? Are they to be 
called Immersionists? 

The true Anglo-Saxon word to express the idea 
which the Baptist association wishes to imply, is 


duck. This is the only pure English word eom- 


hands, for the future mercies of gratitude, love, obe- | pletely adapted to the idea. The verb fo dip, re- 


quires a noun to make sense. It may be under- 


has “gathered of every kind” from almost every . 


Hebrew; and this, because it relates not Greek . 
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‘of water, To duck always means, 
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» «MEMOIR OF DR. MILNE. 

A memoir of this missionary, who died in 
Malneca in 1822, has, just been published by 
the Rev. Mr. Philip, the author of many works 
that seem to be admired. Milne was born in Scot- 
land ia 1785. Ia his youth he wae remarkable for 

ofaneness und falsehood. He read the Bible and 

ed the catechism on compulsion; and some- 
times prayed at night through superstition. In his 
thirteenth year religious reading, the example of 
two pious persons, a dread of tempura! danger, and 
dvecriptions of the sufferings of Christ, led him to 
some reformation. ‘Soon after, he attended a Sab- 
bath evening school, the chief object of which was 
to induce the echolars to search out and commit to 
memory texts in proof of givea points in docirine 
or duty. “Here my knowledge of evangelical 
truth inecrea<ed, and considerable impressions of 
its importance were made on my mind. My in- 
crease in knowledge made me very proud; but I 
was led to scarch the Scriptures and to pray. 
Sometime: [ used to walk home from the school 
alone, about a mile, over the brow of a hill, pray- 
ing all the way. At this time { began the worship 
of God in my mother’s family; and also to hold 
some meetings for prayer, with my sisters and 
other children in a barn that belonged to the pre- 


mises. 

At the age of sixteen he was much impressed 
by frequently attending family worship at the 
house of a man in very humble circumstances, who 
used to accompany the reading of the Scriptures 
with remarks, “ for the instruction of his children, 
and to. prepare them for the solemn exercise of 

yer." Milne was then in the service of a fami- 

y in the country who were strangers to religion 
and derided those who paid any attention to it. His 
only place of retirement was a sheep-cote, where 
he spent many hours in the winter evenings in 

rayer and ineditation. He made a ion of 

ith in the nineteenth year of his age. 

' “Soon after this, he changed the place of his 
residence; but again, unhappily, into a family 
where ! was not worshipped. He carried, 
however, his religion with him. He ‘ confessed’ 
the Saviour he had fi.und, before all the household ; 
and so wieely, that he won them over to establish 
fumily-prayer. Mr. Hill says, ‘ both his master and 
mistress became, to all appearances, through his 
means, followers of the Lamb.’ He adda, ‘I have 
als» heard of ut least one person that occasionally 
visited that house, and was much given to swear- 
ing, who became impressed with what was said 
to him, that he left the wicked practice, and 
joined himself to the Lord.’ Mr, Hill, on stating 
thése facts iu his funeral sermon said to his hearers, 
‘ William was at this time young, poor, and amongst 
the meanest of the servants: but even a herd-boy 
or apprentices, who know the Lord, may be the 
honoured instruments of plucking much prey from 
the soul-destroyer.’ ” 
- Ofcourse Milne knew the value of Sabbath- 
schools, and Mr. Philip says, “1t was the spark of 
Sunday-echool zeal which kindled the flame of 
Missionary enterprise in his bosom.” He adde— 

** He took a lively interest and an active part io 
the Scottish Sabbath-schools. They could only be 
. conducted by men of prayer ; and he gave himself 
to prayer. The following characteristic anecdote 
will iliustrate what [ mean. Going one night witha 
fiiend to visita school, the road lay through a solitary 
glen which resembled the recess among the hills 
where he had consecrated himself to God. The 
scene recalled his vows. He paused, and said, ‘| 
am afraid enfer on the solemn work of the 
evening without special prayer.’ The two friends 
knelt down together, and spent a considerable 
time in fervent wrestling with God. It was in 
this spirit he entered the schools ; and the scholars 
both knew and felt that he was a devotional 
men. There was an air and an unction about 
him which revealed to them, that he had been with 
Jesus,” 


In another place Mr. Philip saye— 
- * It is an interesting fact, and it ought to have 
been introduced earlier, that the first chapter of the 
Word of God which he committed to memory at 
school was the 6th of Isaiah. That splendid and 
soleinn vision did not, as we have seen, lay any 
hold of his conscience in boyhood ; but it is impous- 
sible not to see in his habitual awe of the divine 
holiness, and his love of personal holiness, when 
he became a Christian, that what laid hold of the 
buy’s memory, had much to do with the formation 
of the man’s character. Isaiah became one of his 
models through life. It is thus that circumstances 
call-into play and power, in after life, truths which 
make no impression at the moment. Little did 
the old Granny, who taught William Milne to 
read, and set him the sixth chapter of Isaiah as a 
task, imagine that her curly-headed pupil would 
one day make Isaiah’s example his own guide in 
the ministry, and his own standard of character. 
Even to himself it must have appeared almost a 
dreamin, when he compared his first recital of [saiah’s 
words, with his subsequent ‘application of them, 
especially when he said, in reference to China, 
‘fae am I, send me!’ This little anecdote will 
embody to more eyes than my own—the boy trudg- 


ing to school in winter with a peal for the schwoi 


mistress’s fire under one arm, and his Bible under 
the other, repeating to himself,‘In the year that 
king Uzzith died,’ &c.” 

After his entering the Missionary school at Gos- 
port, preparing for his foreign laboure— __ 

“ This sympathy with distant and vast nations did 
not divert his attention from the small villages of 
Hampshire. The laborious student during the week 
was a larborious itinerant on the Sabbath ; a home 
Missionary, before the‘ Home Missionary Society’ 
called their Churches to their first relative duty ; 
and whilst his chief encouragement ‘to speak the 
Word to the ignorant people’ within his reach, was, 
that ‘ the prayers of the good people of Duncaston 
(some of his old friends in Scotland) were following 
him into the villages.’ [t is delightful to trace in 
his letters at this time, his vivid recollections of * the 
praying people’ of Huntly Duncanston, and Lesslie, 
and of higold Sunday-school. ‘I am every Sabbath 
with you in the Schogl, though absent in body ;’ he 
says, ‘I hope their prayers follow me! Give my 
love to them,’” 

An important instrument in — the mission- 
ary zeal of young Milne was a flax dre-ser named 
John Barnet, who used to visit the Sabbath evening 
school and accompany Milne home by night. Mr. 
Philip gives this anecdote of him. : 

«He wasa flax-dresser, and worked alone; and 
thus could work and talk at the same time, when 
any of the boys of the Sabbath-school crept to his 
side. One day asl stood watching him, whilst the 
tow, and pob, and dust was flying off from the hec- 
kle, and the flax becoming like a skein of fine silk 
io his hand, he said to me, ‘ What does all this teach 
you? What do you see in it? [saw only, that he 
saw something good in it; for his ruddy face was 
rosy with smiles. * You knew,’ he said, * old father 
Frazer from Inverness, who is now visiting Mr | 
Cowie. He says wonderful thinge, you know, to 
every body. ell; when he was standing where 

ou are, he took a handful of that course stuff and 

eld it out to me saying, ‘Can yourself © that 
tow and pob into the bonny flaxagain? You have 
heckled it out: heckle it tn again John Burnet 
‘I cannot,’ I said : ‘and wudna, if I could.’ * Weel,’ 
he eaid, ‘when grace heckles a sin out of your 
heart, O dinna heckle it in again. Once out, 
keep it out.’ Now my Laddie—mind father Fra- 
zer’s advice! It is nearly forty years since John 
Burnet gave me this lesson. O, that I had acted 
= it as well as I remember the time ang place 

it!” 


J shall obey when I have the will, and none can 
set it free but God; itis the mountain which faith 
has to remove. Thinking we have most power 
where we have the least, is the great error of the 
world, and has been mine all my life.—T. Adam. 


stood of an act in any liquid. 


pure charecteristic of the religion of the gospel. 
| part of many, there appear to be so much of a dis- 


|| others to whom they sustain 


| the Weekly Messenger. 
IMPROPER BOASTING. 


when, apokes jiterally of any living subject, foput) fn many of the published secounts of the results| 


of ministerial iabour, as well as in the unguarded 
verbal statements that ‘are thede, we 
have often been pained to observe a spirit of egot- 
ism and eelfishness, which is exceedingly inconsist- 
ent with the humility and self denial which are 
On the 


position to give prominence to self, that it must be 
done at the expense of injuring the reputation of 

the critical and im- 
portant relation of a successor, and often too even to 
the disparagement of Him to whom all the glory 
belongs. ith what emphasis will they dercant 
upon the scattered condition of the members of their 
charge snd the low state of religion at the time of 
their settlement amonget them? And then, with 
an air of e-lf importance, as though the credit be- 
longed solely to themselves, will they advert to 
what has been accomplished through their insiru- 
mentality. Their langasge not unfrequently is 
something like the following: “ When I first came 
among my people, I found every thing ina very 
bad condition. But little vital godliness was to be 
seen; and I determined that things should not re- 
main as they were, I accordingly went to work, 
and the result has been most glorious. A complete 
change has taken place, and many souls have been 
converted to God.” However true and desirable 
the facts may be in themselves yet the spirit, in 
which they are adverted to, ia any thing but purely 
Christian. We should be glad to see a general 
refofimation with respect to this matter. Not unto 
us, but unto God only belongs all the glory con- 
nected with any good we may have been instru- 
mental in effecting. And inadverting to the result 
of our labuurs we cannot too carefully guard against 
indulging in such language as wafhepecperty re- 
flect upon any one. 

In an exchange paper, we lately saw recorded a 
cutting reproof that was administered to those who 
were guilty of the improper conduct we have been 
describing, and it is so much in point here, that we 
know not how we can better close our remarks 
than by briefly reciting the circumatances, It was 
given in the East, sone years ago, ata “ Ministers’ 
Meeting,” by a clergyman, who is said to have since 
gone home to his reward. “It was just aflera 
general revival throughout the country, and all 
were telling what they had done, how many had 
been converted under-their preaching, &c. &c. 
This clergyman who was a very godly man, and a 
successor to an aged and long sucessful minister of 
the Gospel, and who had witnessed a powerful re- 
vival of religion among his own people—sat and 
listened to their conversation for some time till at 
last they turned to him and desired to know the 
secret of his revival. After some hesitation, he 
rose, and in a most impressive tone and manner said 
— my predecessor was a very godly man ; and in 
answer to his prayers, I trust, about one hundred 
and thirty souls have been converted to God ?” and 
satdown. Every one felt the reproof, and the ef- 
fect upon those who had been telling long stories 
about what J had done, can be better imagined than 
described.” 

LONDON ANNIVERSARIES. 

Just &s our paper is going to press, we have re- 
ceived letters: from Mr. Packard to the 29th of 
April. We are enabled to anticipate the reports 
of the anniversaries of the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty, and the London Sunday-school Union, by giv- 
ing the following statement: 

The Tract Society received during the year from 
donations, about $5700 ; annual subscribere $10,- 
500: auxiliaries, $12,115; sales $240,000; the 
benevolent fund at the disposal of the committee, 
was about $30,000; and the Society made dona. 
tions to the amount of $45,000. 

The sales of the Sunday-school Union amounted 
to about $44,000. «Jt distributed in grants of books 
to the value of $1000; and to aid in building 
school-rooms, the sum of $2800. Much interest 
ig expressed in the report in the resolution of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to furnish Sun- 
day-schools with their Bitle in nonpareil type at 
ls. 6d., and their brevier New Testament at 6d. 

[ Sunday-school Journal. 


NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
Twenty-fourth Anniversary. 


This anniversary was celebrated in the usual 
manner, by the gathering of the schools tor appro- 
priate exercises in the afternoon, and by a public 
meeting tor the reading of the report, and the 
customary speaking, at the Tabernacle in the 
evening. 

Tha pageant of the afternoon was very impo- 
sing. It has been our lot, personally, for twenty 
years, to describe this great holiday of our city 
Sunday-schools, and we have from year to year 
noted the increasing numbers, and improved ap- 
pearance of the children. But they never appeared 
so multitudinous or so well as yesterday. As the 
procession was moving down Broadway to Castle 
Garden, it seemed like an endless stream of life. 
For the most part, the children were clean and 
neat in their attire, and their numerous banners 
fluttering in the wind had a pretty effect. Yet 
more imposing was the spectacle at the Park on 
the return of the children from the Battery, met, 
as they were, by another column issuing from the 
Tabernacle, where a — number of the schools 
had been collected, previous to the general gather- 
ing in the Park. It wag indeed a noble exhibition 
of genuine philanthropy to look upon—these thou- 
sands of iminortals under the watchful supervision 
of their superintendents and teachers, but for 
whom far the greater number would have had no 
preparation—no mora] training—for the part they 
are yet to act in this world, and in view of their 
destiny in the next. 

After the meeting had been opened by prayer, 
the Secretary proceeded tu read some extracts 
from the annual report, from which document we 
learn that the Society has connected with it nine 


have Been received. The number of teachers em- 
ployed is 2390, of whom 1152 are males, and 1238 
females. Of those 1972 are professors of religion, 
and 126 have made a profession since the last re- 
port. The number of pupils is 18,076, viz :— 
white boys, 8454; coloured boys and adults, 519; 
white girls, 7909; coloured girls and adults, 1194. 
Of the pupils in seventeen schools from which re- 
ports on the subject have been received, 270 have 
embraced religion during the year, twenty-five 
teachers and nine pupils have commenced, aince 
the last anniversary, studies preparatory to the 
ministry, and five have entered the ministry. 

The report notices asa gratifying fact, that a 
number of scholars now taught in the Sabbath- 
schools, are from German families. They are not 
only instructed in the English language, but are 
at the same time introduced toa knowledge of the 
sacred Scriptures.—Commercial Advertiser. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Awrut Tornavo.—We copy from the Natchez, 
(Mississippi,) Free Trader, of May 8th, the following 
painful intelligence : 

About one o’clock on Thursday, the 7th inst., the 
attention of the citizens of Natchez was attracted by an 
unusual and continuous roaring of thunder to the 
southward, at which point hung masses of black 
clouds, some of them stationary, and others whirling 
along with under currents, but all driving a little east 
of north. As there was evidently much lightning, the 
continual ruar of growling thunder, although noticed 
and spoken of by many, created no particular ala:m. 

The dinner bells in the large hotels had rung a lit. 
tle before two o’clock, and most of our citizens were 
sitting at their tables, when suddenly the atmosphere 
was darkened so as to require the lighting of candles, 
and in a few moments atterwards, the rain was pre- 
cipitated in tremendous caturacts rather than in drops. 
In another moment the tornado in all its wrath, was 
upon us. ‘The strongest buildings shook as if tossed 
with an earthquake; the air was black with whirling 
eddies of house walls, roofs, chimnies, huge timbers, 
torn from distant ruins, all shot through the air as if 
thrown from a mighty catapult. he atmosphere 
soon became lighter, and then such an awful scene 
ruin as perhaps never before met the eye of man, be- 
came manifest. The greater purt of the ruin was ef- 
fected in the short space of from three to five minutes, 
although the heavy sweeping tornado lasted nearly 
half an hour. For about five minutes it was more 


like the explosive force of gunpowder than any thiag 


ty-four schools, from eighty-nine of which reports | 
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else it could have been compared to. Hundreds of 
rooms were burst open as suddenly as if barrels of gun- 
der had been ignited in each. 

As tar as or the naked eye can reach, the 
first traces of the tornado are to be seen ftom the 
Natchez bluff down the river about ten miles, bearing 
considerably west of south. Sweeping across the 
Natchez i it crossed the point below the planta. 
tion of David Barland, Eeq., opposite the 
of P. M. Lapice, Esq., in the Parish of Concordia. It 
then struck the Natchez bluff, about a mile and » hal! 
below the city, near the mansion called the “ Bricrs,” 
which it but slightly injured, but swept the mansion 
late of Charles B, Greene, Exq., called the “ Bellevue,” 
and the ancient forest in which it was embossed, into 
a mase of ruins. 

It then struck the city through its whole width of 
one mile, and included the entire river and the village 
of Vidalia on the Louisiana shore—making the path 
of the toruado more than two miles in width. At the 
Natchez Landing on the river, the ruin of dwellings, 
sturcer, steamboats, and flat hoats, was almost entire froin 
the Vidalia ferry to the Mississippi Cotton Press. A 
few torn fragments of dwellings still remain, but they 
can scarcely be called shelters. 

In the upper city, or Natchez on the hill, scarcely a 
house escaped damage or utter ruin. The Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist churches have their towers thrown 
down, their roofs broken, and walls shattered. The 
Episcopal church is much injured in its roof. Parker's 
great Southern Exchange is level with the dust, Great 
damage has been done to the City Hotel and the Man- 
sion House, both being unroofed, and the upper stories 
broken in. The house of sheriff Izod has not a tim- 
ber standing, and hundreds of éther dwellings are 
nearly in the same situation. The Court House at Vi- 
dalia, parish of Concordia, is utterly‘torn down, also 
the dwelling houses of Dr. McWhorter, and of Messrs. 
Dunlap and Stacey, Esqrs. The parish jail is partly 
torn down. 

But now the worst remains to be told. Parish Judge 
Keeton, of Concordia, was instantly killed while at 
dinper, at the house of Mr. Stacey. He was a noble 
an@ esteemed man. No other person was killed in 
Vidalia, although some others were hurt. At the 
Natchez Landing, out of fifty or sixty flat hoats only 
six are now afloat. ‘Those best acquainted suppose as 
many as one hundred flat boat men were drowned in 
the river, which swelled instantly to the height of six 
or eight feet. 

The steamboats’ Hinds, Prairie, and the St. Law- 
rence were destroyed and sunk at the Landing, and 
the Vidalia ferry boat on the river—more or less per- 
sons being lost in the two first nained buats, 

From the ruins of the Steamboat Hotel, Mr. Alex- 
ander, the landlord, his lady, and bar-keeper, were dug 
out alive, as also Timothy Flint, the historian and ge- 
ographer, and his son, from Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
besides Dr. Taliofero and many others. Mrs. Alex- 
ander is considered dangerously injured. ‘T'wo of her 
children were killed in her arms. As many as nine 
dead bodies have been dug from the Steamboat Hotel. 

The number of burials which have taken place to- 
day is about fifty, and many are still in a dangerous 
and dying condition. 

As soon as possible we shall publish a list of the 
names of the killed, wounded, and those missing, 
whose bodies have not been found. 

A public meeting has been he'd by the citizens in 
the court-house to-day, at which Colonel James C. 
Wilkins presided, and F. L. Claiborne, rh was scc- 
retary. Addresses were delivered by J. Hewitt and 
J. M. Daffield, Esqrs, and resolutions offered by the 
latter gentleman, and others, appointing relief com- 
mittees, &c. 

The City Hotel, through the kindness of the propri- 
etor; Noah Barlow, Esq., has been thrown open to the 
wounded. Doctor Pollard, with his usuul promptitude, 
has taken the ‘Tremont House for an additional hospi- 
tal, Stephen Duncan, Esq. having generously offered 
to be responsible for the rent. 

The neighbouring planters are generously sending 
in large gangs of slaves to assist in clearing the streets 
and digging the dead from the ruins. 

The escape of Mrs. Halliday, wife of one the editors 
of the Free ‘Trader is almost miratulous. ‘The house 
in which she resided was blown down, and yet she 
and her infant, but a few hours old, were rescued with- 
out receiving any injury. Subscriptions ia aid of the 
sufferers were to be made at New Orleans by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, and a number of phy- 
sicians had started for Natchez to assist in tending the 
wounded. Meetings had ulso been held in the parish. 
es of Madison and Concordia. Passengers on board 
the Edward Shippen, arrived from Louisville, saw the 
marks of a tornado where it had crossed the river at 
right angles about opposite to Luke Providence. For 
the width of some twenty rods every trge was prostra- 
ted on each side as far as the eye could reach. 

The roaring of the tornado was heard at New Or- 
leans; and the direction of the wind and the other 


| cireunostances attending the storm, are said to con-| 8 


firm tile principles of Mr. Espy’s theory : the rushing 
of the uir to the centre of the storm and then ascend- 
ing in a column. It was likewise noticed that rooms 
exploded with the expanding of the atmospheric air, 
caused by the instantaneous rarification of the air on 
the exterior. 

Washington county, Missouri, has alsu been visited 
by a sturme 

Storm in Carouina.—There was a ter- 
rible hail storm at Fayetteville, N. C. on Saturday, the 
9th inst. The Fayetteville Observer has the followin 
notice of it: “ The hail came down at first in pone 
bodies, and rapidly increasing in size, until it fell in 
masses almost as large as a man’s fist. The largest 
one we saw measured was nine inches and a halt in 
circumference, but we heard of one which was picked 
up nearly twice as large. It destroyed the greater 
part of the growing crops and gardens within its 
range, pelted down nearly all the fruit, and broke per- 
haps from 20,000 to 30,000 panes of glass in this town 
alone. Pigeons flying in the air were knocked down 
dead, poultry were killed, the ground is covered with 
fallen vegetation, the leaves and branches of trees. We 
have heard of uo person being hurt. 


| A Horricane in Outo.—A severe hurricane passed 
over a part of the town of Gallipolis, Ohio, on the 3d 
inst. doing considerable damage. ‘I'he north eust end 
of the Methodist church was partly broken in, and the 
wind entering there, the whole roof was thrown fur. 
ward in a body abvut two feet, and the other end of the 
building was entirely thrown down. -The roof of Mr. 
Clendinin’s back building were blown over. 


Postmaster Generit.—John M. Niles, of Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the Senate, tu be 
Postmaster General of the United States, vice Amos 
Kendall, resigned. 


Rarrs.—-A few days since the shore of the Susque- 
hanna at Marictta, Pa., was lined for three miles 
with luinber rafts, in many places four and five deep. 


WILMINGTON, AND Batimore Rait- 
rnoaAD Company.—We understand that this Company 
has recently effected a large loan in Europe, sufficient 
to enable them to pay all demands upon them; and 
that their finances are now in a prosperous condition. 


Destructive Fire at Littiz Rock.—The New Or. 
leans ‘I'rue American of the 2d inst. remarks: * Weare 
informed by the clerk of the steamboat Little Rock, 
which arrived at this port yesterday, that a fire oc- 
curred at Little Rock, Arkansas, on Sunday morning, 
the 26th ult., which destroyed six buildings, including 
the hotel of Bennett and Townbridge. The wind was 
blowing fresh and threatened great destruction, but it 
fortunately changed and the fire was confined to one 
block. ‘The buildings burned were occupied as coffee 
houses, grocery stores, &c. 

Commerce or Tue Laxes.—The Dunkirk Beacon 


|} states that the conimmerce of our inland seas has In- 


creased for the last few years in a ratio hardly to be 
credited. ‘The Tonnage on the Lakes, at this time 
is estimated to be equal to an aggregate of thirty-five 
thousand three hundred and thirteen tons; the amount 
of capital vested in steamboats and vessels is computed 
at two million three hundred thousand dollars. This 
estimate does not include any British vessels, nor the 
American vessels on Lake Ontario, as the means of 
procuring statistics in reference to them were not at 
hand. , 


Fours.—Furs, valued at 100,000 dollars, were col- 
lected by the agency cf the American Fur Company 
at Logansport, Indiana, during the last winter. 


Tuscawitia Laxe.—The Tuscawilla lake, in Flori- 
da, was entirely drained of its water about eighteen 
months since, and its bed ix now dry. The Orange 
lake is also disappearing. The water in both lakes 
ran in a current towards the centre, and found its way 
through a fissure in the ground. Ten sand acres, 
formerly covered by Orange lake, had been drained at 
the last dates. 


Cavution.—A new emission of counterfeit five dollar 
notes on the Northampton Bank, Pa. has just been put 
in circulation—letter B., No. 6029, “ new plate,” pay- 
able to S. Lippincott, dated Northampton, Aug. 21, 
1839 ; signed John Eckert, President, and John Rice, 


of | Cashier. The whole of the filling up and date, “ ex- 


cept the number,” as well as the signatures of the offi- 
cers, arc engraved, and the general appearance of the 
note well calculated to deceive. 

Srorm on tne Laxes.—Early in this month, the 
Lakes were visited by a severe storm, which did con- 


siderable damage to the shipping, and occasioned sume 


plantations | 


loss of life. The steamboats Champlain, and Gover. 
nor Mason, and the schooners Milwaukie, Kewanne, 
and Gencral Warren, had been driven on the shores 
of Lake Michigin. Many othee vessels were disabled, 
and tw seamen lost, une was named William Pierce, 
of Boston. 

Argest or Hosza J. Levis—-The Paris correspon- 
dent of the New York Courier and Enquirer furnishes 
the Tollowing particulars in relation to the arrest of 
Hosea J. Levis: 

You are aware, I suppose, that Levis, the abscond- 
ing cashier of the Schuy!kill Bunk at Philadelphia, ar- 
rived in France (Bordeaux, I believe) some weeks 
since. He at once to Parix#, and has been 
residing in a comparatively humble and unostentatious 
way in the Rue Feydcau, near the Bourse. Quict as 
he kept hi:nself, however, his arrival became known to 
your iminister Generul Casa, who, although not applied 
to on the subject, deemed it his duty, from the enor- 
mous smount of the defalcation of Levis, to take such 
steps as promised to lead to the recovery of the plun- 
dered property. ‘To the application of General Cass, 
the French authorities said we will not go into the in- 
ternational question touching the right to arrest and 
hand over a dishonest or offending relugee, but fortu- 
nately for the aids of justice—in this case the offender 
brings himself under the operation of the French laws 
by—(a certain circumstance which I give you in pri- 
vate, but which I withhold lest it serve future guilty 
persons.) “We shall therefore arrest him and then 
you may take your measures at leisure.” 

Levis was accordingly taken into custody. On his 

were found 100 franes (20 dollars) in French sil- 
ver, and sixtecn Spanish doubloons. « species of com- 
mission was appeinted by General Cass to examine 
the prisoner, and endeavour to prevail on him to do 
to his employers all the justice in his power. ‘The 
commission consisted of the Secretary of the Embassy 
of the United States, Mr. Brent (the American Con- 
sul) and two or three American gentlemen of respec- 
tability who for the moment resided here. I shall not 
trouble you with the details of the proceedings, but at 
once inform you that the measures taken by General 
Cass have not becn unsuccessful. Levis has acknow. 
ledged that there is American stock to the amount of 
nearly 150,000 dollars, purchased by the money of 
which he robbeJ his employers, standing in the names 
of two persons, in trust for him, and is this day to ex- 
ecute a transfer of it. He is also to declare upon oath 
how he disposed of the remuinder of the plundered pro- 
perty, afler which he is to be liberated, but is to remain 
under the surveillance of the police until the receipt of 
letters from his employers, stating what is their wish 
to have done with him. ‘To guurd against his escape 
from Paris and France his passport has been taken 
from him, so that he cannct move out of this city. 

Such are the brief but correct particulars of this 
affair, as respects the proceedings taken for the .re- 
covery of tie stolen property. ‘he manner in which 
it has been conducted reflects much credit on the 
promptitude, ability, and skill of your ambassador ; 
and may possibly deter other persons from crime 
who might calculate on impunity if they could reach 
France. 

A New Invention.—We live in an age when no- 
thing—however contrary to the usual order of things, 
can excite surprise, ‘he discovery that water and 
metals were inflammable, and could be made to elicit 
a flame like oil, or other combustible bodies, was curi- 
ous enough; but what will the reader way to the eree- 
tion of buildings which are to defy the potent effects 
of fire? Yet true it is, that Mr. John Levingston has 
made an experiment, intended to show that buildings 
may be preserved from the ravages of fire, by means 
that are simple and not expensive. An experiment to 
demonstrate this important fact was made on Friday 
aflernoon ut the Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia; 
the inventor, with the approbation of the inspectors, 
had constructed at that place'a house made of timber, 
the walls and ceilings of which are lathed and covered 
with the “ Fire Preventive Plaister,” about an inch in 
thickness. This, it is thought, will be sufficient to 
avert any commen attack of fire; and below the sur- 
face floor he has placed an additional flooring, coated 
with the same kind of plaister. ‘The shingles are nail- 
ed on thin beards, first covered with the plaister, which 
not only protects them from any cxternal fire, but gives 
a great additional durability to the entire buildings. 
‘I'he inventor has employed the common white plaister 
on the interior for the sake of appearance, but thinks 
it will fall underthe power of a great heat. 


Fioop Tue Mississipri.—A gentleman who left 
New Orleans on the Ist of May and ascended the 
river to Cincinnati, gives to the editor of the Chronicle 
a melancholy account of the effects of the flood in the 
Mississippi. The steamboat Gen. Brown, in which he 
travelled, met the heavy rise just below Memphis ; 
between that and the mouth of the Ohio, the whole 
country was inuadated. Cattle were crowding on to 
mounds, rafis, and flat boats—and the inhabitants were 
athered into the upper stories of buildings, and view- 
ing with de-pondence the general destruction of crops, 
cattle, and other property. Cairo at the mouth of the 
Ohio, was wholly under water, so much so that the 
steamboats fent their yawls over the Levee direct to 
the steps of the Hotel, and tu the stores along the 
streets. ‘There were several old flat boatmen and pi- 
lots, passengers on the Gen. Brown, who express their 
opinion that the recent great flood in the Ohio, joined 
to the rise in all the streains below, must inundate New 
Orleans and the whole lower country. 

The Vicksburg Sentinel, of the 2d instant states that 
several warehouses at the landing have been abandon. 
ed, owing to the rise of the river. The editor says— 
“We may now, to almost a certainty, predict an over- 
flow as great, if not greater than the memorable flood 
of 1828.” 

At New Orleans on the 11th instant, much alarm 
was felt. By the steamboat Burlington, arrived from 
the Arkansas, reports were received ofa rise of 12 feet 
of water in that river, during the 24 hours previous to 
her departure from Port Gibson. ‘The Red Kiver was 
also rising rapidly, many plantations were inundated, 
and it is feared that all between the Raft and the 
Natchitoches wi!l share the same fate. ‘The steamboat 
Bogue Huma stopped at Capt. Vanter’s plantations, 
took his negroes off and landed them at Shreeveport ; 
there was scarcly a dry spot lefton the estate. It is 
feared Alexandria will be inundated. From all ac- 
counts it appears probable that the whole valley of the 
Mississippi for upwards of a thousand miles will be 
overflowed, and the crops on the alluvial lands de- 
stroyed. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam-ship British Queen arrived at New York 
on Saturday, in thirteen days and eleven hours from 
Portsmouth, which she leit on the afternoon of the Ist 
inst., to which date London papers are received, She 
brought eleven thousand nine hundred and forty letters, 
besides ncewepupers and pamphlets. 

‘he news by this arrival is fourteen days later than 
previous advices. ‘I‘he most important intelligence is 
that relating to the final and peaceable arrangement 
supposed to be in progress, of the difficulty existing in 
relation to the North Eastern Boundary. The sub. 
stance of the rumoured arrangement was the accept. 
ance by this government of the line drawn by the King 
of the Netherlands, and £200,000 to be paid to the 
State of Maine. In the House of Commons on the 30th 
ult. Mr. Hume asked for information on the negotia- 
tion pendant between the two countries, and Lord John 
Russell suid he would answer the question the follow- 
ing day. 

I'he Cotton Market is represented to have been 
steady, with a slight advance on the lowerand middling 
qualities. The advices from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts announce a greater demand for goods and yarns, 
though no material improvement in prices. A cor- 
respondent of one of the journals says: The impetus 
given to the wholesale trade of London during the last 
four wecks, in consequence of the fine weather has been 
most gratifying. ‘I'he returns of the staple articles of 
British manufactures for domestic consumption during 
that period have been nearly equal to any twelve 
months trade with forcign nations ever experienced by 
this country. 

Letters by the British Queen say that Mr. Levis 
was arrested in Paris at the instance of an American 
citizen, on the charge of having entered France with 
a false passport as a Spani=h subject. The prosecutor 
is a stockholder in the Schuylkill Bank. Mr. Levis’s 
papers, it is said, have been placed in the hands of Gen. 
Ca 


a8. 

Much satisfaction is expressed in the papers at the 
state of the corn crops in England and France. In 
the latter country they are said to look splendid and 

romise a fine harvest. ‘The price of tlour and wheat 
had declined in the English markets—the best western 
canal flour is quoted nominally at 37s. per bbl. 

The money market in London was very dull, money 
abundant ut three and a half per cent. and no demand. 
The bullion in the Bank of England was increasing. 

Prices of American Stocks, April 29.—Alabama 
sterling 5s, 1858, 81; Indiana 5s, 1861, 82; Lilinois 
6, 1870, 80; Louisiana sterling 58, 1844, 89 a 90; 
New York 5s, 1860, 864, Ohio 6s, 1856—60, 91; 
Pennsylvania 5s, 1856 to 1864, 764; ‘Tennessee 6s, 
1868, 87 a 8; United States Bank, 144215; to Deben- 
tures, 974 ex div; City New York Life and Trust, 79. 

It would seem that the quarrel between Great Bri- 
tain and Naples had lost its alarming character since 
the mediation of France had been acce 

The news from the East is uninteresting. Ramours 


‘of intrigues on the part of Russia and other powers to 


secure an influence at Constan and Alexandria 
are rife, but do not appear to have any 
foundation. 

In the night of the 24th of March, the great Hebrew 

inting office, at Wilna, was totally destroyed by fire. 
The type foundry, which is the best at Wilna, was 
saved with great difficulty. A workman lost his li‘e. 
The loss of the owner, including the books burat, is 
estimated at 200,000 silver rubies. 

Prince Casteleicala, ambussador extraordinary from 
the King of the ‘T'wo Sicilies, arrived in London on the 
26th of April. He ison a special mission relating to 
the sulphar difficulties. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The House of Commons re-assembled, after the 
Easter adjournment, on the 29th of April. The House 
of Lords stood adjourned to the 3Uth. The first busi- 
ness, aller petitions, was the report of the clection com- 
mittee on the Cambridge election. It set forth that 
the returned member, the hon. Manners Sutton, (Tory) 
was not duly elected—that he had been guilty oi 
bribery, and that an extensive system of brivery had 
prevailed at the election. " 

In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, Lord John 
Russel suid that on the next day he would state the 
actual position of the negouciations concerning the 
Maine boundary question. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that the Chinese 
difficulties have arisen in part from the killing ofa na- 
tive by some English soldiers, in a row, and the refusal 
of Capt. Elliott to surrender the culprits for trial by 
the Chinese authoritics. He thought it best to take 
the matter into his own hands, and therefore, ufter a 
trial of some sort, sentenced five of the sailors to a cer- 
tain period of imprisonment in England. ‘hey arriv- 
ed, about the end of April, and were almost immedi- 
ately set at liberty, the law, officers of the Crown being 
of opinion that Captain Elliott had no authority to sen- 
tence them as he had done. 

Intelligence had been received of the death of Sir 
Henry Fane, recently com der-in-chief of the Bri- 
tish fo:ces in India. He died on board the Malabar, 
on the 24th of March. 

The London Chronicle (ministerial) states that some 
time in March instructions were sent out to the Gov. 
ernor General of Canada, and the British minister at 
Washington, to arrange the incidental question, re- 
specting the extent and occupation of the disputed 
territory, which wus the subject of the last published 
correspondence between the latter and Mr. Forsyth. 
This correspondence attracted much attention in Lon. 
don, and was vehemently discussed in the newspapers, 
of course with a great deal of party feeling, each party 
endeavouring to throw the blame of the boundary diffi- 
culty upon the other. We infer from the tone of the 
discussion, and from other circumstances, that an effort 
in earnest will immediately be made by the British 
Government to bring the inatter toa definite conclusion. 

Antarctic Voyage.—A voyage of discovery to 
Antarctic will leave our shores in June. This new 
expedition, which will consist of two vessels, to be 
placed under the command of an officer in the navy, 
will be equipped at the sole expense of several British 
merchants, We need not add that we wish it all the 
success that so spirited an undertaking so signally 
mnerits.—London paper. 

FRANCE. 

The mediation of the King of France between Eng- 
land and the Two Sicilies has been offered, and accept. 
ed by the former. Indeed it is understood to have 
been asked for by the King of Naples. 

There had been more corn riots in some of the 
provinces, but nothing serious. They were allayed 
without the shedding of blood. 

There hus been a falling off in the receipts of the 
saving banks this week, the money paid in amounting 
to 610,000f., whereas the money drawn out has amuurtt- 
ed to 618,000f, being a difference in minus for the 
bank of 8000f. 

Letters from Algiers of the 24th April state that the 
Dukes of. Orleans and d’Aumule were at Bouffarick, in 
good health and spirits. Marshal Vallee was shortly 
expected to join them, when the expedition would at 
once commence its march. The whole force of Mar- 
shal Vallee now amounts to 50,000 men. There was 
a report that a daring attempt had been made by the 
Kubyles to recover possession of Cherchell, but the 
garrison beat them off with considerable loss. 

Arrest of Levis in Paris.—Galignani’s (Paris) Mes. 
senger contains the following paragraph, announcing 
the arrest of Hosea Levis, late Cashier of the Schuy|kill 
Bank at Philadelphia: 

The Prefect of Police having been officially inform. 
ed, on Monday last, that a person named Hosea John 
Levix, the Cashier of the Schuylkill banking house at 
Philadelphia, had absconded from the United States 
with more than four millions of francs, and was sup- 
posed to have proceeded to Paris, gave such instruc. 
tions for tracing him, that he was arrested on Tuesday, 
at No. 3, in the Rue Feydeau, where he had just ar- 
rived from Bordeaux, and was living in a small apart- 
ment, with every appearance of parsimony, in order as 
it is conjectured, to avoid suspicion. ‘The greater part 
of the stolen property, and a large quantity of account 
books and papers, were found in his possession. 
prisoner was immediately taken to the depot of the 
Prefecture, and information was sent to the American 


embassy. 
SPAIN. 

The cause of the constitutional government under 
the banner of the Queen, is progressing in the provin. 
ces, by the defeat of the Carlists. In addition to the 
furt at Castellote that of Alleaga has fallen into their 
hands, and the whole garrison has been taken prison- 
ers. Brigadier Zurbano,on the 19th, routed the Ist 
Aragonese Carlist batallion, and took 3U0 of the rebels, 
with a considerable quantity of arms and ammunition. 

The fortress of Allega, just captured, will become in 
the hands of the Queen’s army an important strong- 
hold; it is placed between two little rivers on the top 
ofa craggy rock, inaccessible on one side and easily 
defended on the other. Cabrera considered it to be the 
palladium of his army, but a sort of fatality pervades 
the Carlist ranks, and they seem now to be powerless. 
The fort is supposed to be capable of keeping a con- 
sidcrable army in check. 

RUSSIA. 

A letter from Odess: brings intelligence of another 
victory gained by the Circassians over their oppressors. 
They have taken a Russian fort with a battery of 
twenty guns. The Russians, on the other hand, are on 
the eve of invading Circassia with another army, and 
it is supposed that 40,000 men now at Sebastopol are 
destined fur that purpose. 

The last news from the expedition to Khiva confirm 
the previous accounts of its failure; but these accounts 
being from'St. Petersburg, where nothing unfavouruble 
to Russia is permitted to be published, the failure is 
softened down into a concentration of troops near the 
Emba, in the entrenchments erected by the Russians 
at the commencement of this disastrous campaign. 
The troops are said tohave encountered tremendous 
hurricanes and intense cold, 25 degrees and more be- 
low the freezing point. They had not met with the 
Tartar enemy. The English government, it is said, 
has intimated to the Russian ambassador that if the 
expedition be renewed or persevered in, the govern- 
ment of India will send an army upon the Oxus, and 
will occupy the most important points in that quarter 
by its troops. 

Thirty-three priests of the Rormish united Greek 
church have been exiled from Russia for having sign- 
ed an act signifyiug their adhesion to the church of 


Rome, 
THE TWO SICILIES. 


we can find respecting the quarrel with England about 
the sulphur. 

The Censeur de Lyons of the 26th publishes the fol- 
lowing private letter from Rome of the 14th: 

“An English stcam vessel has returned to Naples 
from Malta, in order to receive from Mr. Temple the 
King’s definitive reply to the letter of Great Britain. 
Ferdinand being aware of this betook himself with all 
speed to Castelamare, so that the English envoy found 
no person to whoin he could address himself when 
he arrived at the Palace, and the vessel had consequent- 
ty leave, without bringing the Admiral who commands 
the British force at Naples, the answer which he ex. 
pected in order to act upon it, 

“ The first hostile act on the part of England will 
probably be the capture of Neapolitan vessels; and 
just at this moment the two most powerful ships of the 
royal navy are at sea. 

The Neapolitan navy is composed of 12 vessels of 
war, among which are the Vesuvio, 82 guns; the fri- 
gate Purthenope, 60; Isabella, 48; and the Urania, 46. 

A letter from Naples states that the governinent is 
placing all the coast in a state of defence, and that 
every disbanded soldicr had been recalled. The 
English ambassador has invited all the English fami- 
lies residing at Naples not to renew the term for 
their apartments. Several of those families had already 
arrived there. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


School Union, will take place on ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
the 26th of May, in the Church on Washingion 


The following extracts contain all the intelligence) q 


The sixteenth Anniversary of the American Sunday) 


Square. The service will commence at 4 o'clock pre- 


cisely, The annual report will be read and several 
addresses delivered. 

The Mombers of the Society, Cle?gymen, of all de- 
nominations, Sunday School Teachers, and the friends 


of moral and religious education, are invited to attend. | 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


York, h the hands of Henry Rankin, 
Mission New York, Mey 19, 


MARRIED. 


April 20th, at the residence of Col. Elisha Jenkins, 
Hudson New York, Rev, Ersaipor of Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania, to Mies Many J. Unpeaut.., daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Elizabeth Underhill, of Hudson. 


OBITUARY. 


Dixp, at Fallstown, Iredell County, North Carolina, 
April 19th 1840, Mrs. Asznata Youn, wife of John 
Young, Esq., and daughter of the laic James Morrison 
of Concord. The deceased in early life, made a pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, and by the grace of God, 
was enabled to exhibit the life and power of godliness. 
In her habits, she was naturally retiring, and taciturn 
rather than otherwise, but her worth was appreciated 


by her most intimate friends, and it was evident to — 


them she had her “conversation in the world in 
simplicity and godly sincerity.” Her religion was not 
of that ostentatious character, which is too common 
among professors in these times, yet it was sufficient- 
ly obvious to those who had the happiness of her ac- 
quaintance. 

In her devotion to her husband, and childern (four 
of whom survive) in the deep interest which she felt 
for the prosperity of Zion, and conscientious discharge 
of those duties pertaining to-her as a professed follow 
er of Christ, an affectionate wife and tender mother” 
she exhibited an example worthy of imitation. It 
was her delight to minister to the saints, and it was 
the privilege of many particularly ministers of the 
Gospel to know by experience that she was “ given to 
hospitality.” 

Her health had began to decline a year before she 
was called from this earthly pilgrimage, and during the 
time of her sickness she received the melancholy in- 
telligence of the death of her sister McEwen, of Hills. 
borough, Illinois. But though her sufferings were 
great,she was enabled to bear affliction with patience 
and in the midst of her greatest sufferings, to draw 
consolation from the promises of the Gospel. It will 
be a consolation to her numerous distant friends, to 
be informed, that she had so full persuasion of an in- 
terest in Jesus Christ, that she longed to depart and be 
with him. Her hope of eternal life, rested on the 
free grace of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
she appeared fully satisfied to be at the disposal of 
Divine Providence. It is also comfortable to learn 
that she enjoyed sweet communion with her Saviour 
during the time she was afflicted and had great com- 
fort in her i exercises towards the close of her 


Let the bereaved husband, the motherless children, 
and devoted friends moderate their grief, and comfort 
themselves in this, that she has now done with trials 
and temptations, and as she lived the life of the righ. 
teous, so her latter end was like his. They have no 
cause to sorrow on her account, and if they are what 
they profess to be, the separation is only temporary ; 
they will again meet, where there is no sighing, nor 
crying, and where all tears shall be wiped from their 
eyes. “I would not have you to be ignorant, breth- 
ren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sor- 
row not, even as others which have no hope. For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 80 also 
them which sleep in Jesus, will God bring with _ 


the| life. 


RESBYTERIAN FPURLICATIO‘S.—The Board of Pub- 
hieation Presbyterian Church, have just issued the 
fullowing works: 

1. A Defence of some Important Doctrines of the Gospel. In 
twenty-six sermons; preached at the Lime-street Lecture. By 

2. ovelty of Popery, and the Antiquit the Religion 
of Protestants, proved by Scripture History, 

3. A History of the Patriarchs, embeli with engravings 
on wood, 18mo, 

4. A series of Tracts on the Doctrines, Order, and Policy of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: em- 
bracing several on Practical suljcets, 2 vols, 12mo, 

5. FulGitling ot the Seripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Convincing Unbelievers. By Robert Fleming. Abridged 
from the third edition, A. D. 1681. 1t8mo. 

6. The Lite of Andrew Melville, the Seottish Reformer. 
Abnd for the Board, from McCries Lift af Melville. Idmo. 

7. Blow at the Root of Antunomianism., By the Kev. 

8. orm of Government, the eg ay Directory 
oS of the Preabyterian Church in the United States 

merica, 

9. The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
with Proofs from the Scriptures, 

WM. S. MAK TIEN, Agent for the Board, 
a Seventh and George street, 
may 


} ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
This day will be published, The Constitutional History 

of the Presbyteran Church in the United States of America. 

By Charles Hodge, D. D., in Thevlozical 

nary, Princeton, New Jersey. Part 11, From 174) wo 1788, 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 17401745, 
a remarks. State of religion the revival, in 
the Presbyterian church, in New England, in Seotiand, and 
Engiand. History of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
New Jersey, at Freehold, Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Newark aud Elizabethtown; in Pennsyivani 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Nottingham, 
History of the revival in New England. Proofs of the u- 
ineness the revival. from of contemporary 
writers, from the doctrines from the ex of ie 
subjects, from its results, pid dechne of religion after the 
revival, proved by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false duetrines, Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
givus feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a fanati- 
cal spirit in Connecticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
port, censoriousness, d rly itinerating, lay preaching. 

CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.—The act of the synod re- 
lating to itinerating preaching. Act res the examina- 
tion of candidates. These acts disobeyed by 


pers eom- 
esars, G. Tennent and 8. Blair. 
Compla Mr. ia len, 

ints against Mr. Tennent. imte t Mr, Alex. 


Protest presen 
Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schiam. 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Diekinsun 


. the synod of New York. Puints of dif- 
ference between the two parties as to the revival, as to doctrine, 
as w Church government. Causes of the schism. 


CHAPTER VI.—Histeor the Church during the Schism, 
1741—1758,—Synod of Phi Iphia. Aceessions to the syuod, 
Missionary labours of the synod. Its effurts in behalf of educa- 
tion. Formation of the Newark ae Standard of doc- 
trine. Furm of government. Presbyterial powers exercised by 
the synod. General supervision. ision of cases of con- 
science, Pastoral Addresses. 

Synod of New 
bers Missionary labours. Efforts for promotion i 
College of New Jersey. Standard of doctsine ——— by oor. 
ned. Tes form of government, acts of review and control. 
mation of new presbyterics, Judicial decisions, The syned 
acted by a commission, and as a presbytery. dations for a 
union of the two synods. The planof union adopted in 1758. 


CHAPTER VI1.—Synod of New York and ng 
1758—1788 —I. Missionary operat:ons,—I[, ‘Khe promotion 
learning, Newark se professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young general'y, III. Standard of doctrine, 1V. Form of 
government, ordiwary powers, the formation of presbyterics, 
neral regulations, rule respecting the examination of candi- 
daece on their religious experience, rule relating w foreign 
ministers, rule reapeeting ordinations sine titulo, isions re- 


speeun imeody, res ing marriage, res 
General supervision, Appellate juriadicti 
appeal frum the first chureh in Philadelphia, from the 
church in Philadetphia, from New Castile, from the third church 
respecting a call fur Mr. Dufficid. V. Excreise of extraord: 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exercise of presbyters- 
al powers, 1m clothing committees with synodieal authority. — VI. 
‘he synods mtercourse with other churches, general correspon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed —- 
and Associate Reformed, with the Connecticut churches, unit 
Opposinon to the intruduction of mato America.— VII, 
Conduet of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
ress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, p»storal letter.— Vill. Formation of the new 
entation Et. General state of the church from 1758 to 1783, 


WM. S. MARTIEN 
Corner of Seventh and George sirvets, Philadelphia. 
may 23 


HEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—A large and well selected siock 
- of Books in Theology, &e. Ke. for sale on the must fa- 


royal 8vo, 
the publi-her in presenting this extensive and valuable 
Work she publie, take the uppertunity that he 
spared no pains or eXpense to secure & cor arrenge- 
the Work from the latest London cdi- 
tion, and w have it appear in an improved form and style, 

It w:llalse be seen, that this editwon has many and important 
ad vantages over any other, as it comprises all the author's la- 
test additions and corrections, and having been carefully revi- 
aed throughout, he avaikd himself of numervus 
gestions for sumphfying and improving the arrangement, whi 
at various times n 

By enlarging t ogres, abridging various parts w 
of being as well as transferring t the 
Appendixes certain articles which before has been incor 
in ne body of the Work, the author has been enabled to mtru- 


duee a considerable quantity of new and im matter, 
without materially ing ite » or at increasing its 
price, may 23 


earcfully revived and read with 


which the various senses of the words are distinetly expla 
i i by referenees to passages of Scrip- 


be either separate or together. 
~ can be had 
Bevks, fur sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 134 Cheenat sireet, 


s, 
may 23~«tf First store west of the United States Bank. 


at Philadelphia, - 


ing baptiem, 


| 
—— The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
= Missions acknowledges the receipt of Two Hundred : 
| Dollars, from Mr. Robert Gueman, of St New 
| 
| 
a ration, and ite place should by 
Englich word. Aod thhs it ever is with ‘th 
aim at refining toomuch. G. W. V. | 
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{ 
wick presbytery. t presbytery censu s - The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to disobey the synod, 
/ The propriety of their conduct considered. ‘The effects of this 
the synod, The synod, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
vourable terms, by J. Whetham, 144 nut et 
phia. Horne’s Introduction, edition, An latrodue- 
thon to the Critreal Study and Knowledge of the 
a tures, by Thomas Hartweli Horoe, B.D., of St. John's College, 
| Cambruige, Prebendary of St. Paul's, &e. New edition, re- | 
vised, curr eted, and enlarged, from the eighth London edition, 
Iilustrated with numerous maps, fae «imiiies of Biblies! man- 
uscripts, engraving», &e., the whule complete in two volumes, ; 
| HE POLYMICRIAN GREEK TESTAMENT —Publich- 
T ed by Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
reek Testament, by Wi 
| 
Bound ine calf, and morveco. 
| me ” Greek Lexicon to the New Testament; ia 


 bearding, from the weather, and from fire. 


F 


need not speak— 


away acd die. 


faint with thirst ; 
Afrie’s sun oppresees, 
streams and fountains burst. 
Arab deserte weary 
__ ‘The drooping camels stand, 
No tents nor palm trees cheery 
Bespot the burning cand— 
OQ worse than death by slaughter, 
. The pilgrim’s on the plain : 
There ie no living water, . 
To bring to liie again ! 
Roll on, thou mighty ocean, 
Thy treasure makes us blest ; 
A thodsand ships in motion 
Are sailing on thy breast : 
Ye lofty rocks and mountains, 
Send waters to the plain; 
O swell ye clonds, the feuntains, 
And ivers to the main ! 
The wise that tones the sweetness 
OF wild birds in their song, 
And gives the deer its fleetness 
Phat bounds the plains along— 
We drink, and feel no madness 
Steal wildly o’er the brain, 
And without pain or sadness — 
We drink, and drink again! 


EVENING PRAYERS. — 
FoR A CHILD, BY DAVID PAUL BROWN. 
. © guard me through the shades of night. 
_ Saviour and Lord, 1 humbly pray, 
- Berround, and shicld me with thy might, 
bless me through the coming day. 


Bless me in youth, bless me in years, 
| And bind me in thy bonds of love ; 
re my hopes, dispel my fears 
And train me for the realm above. 


In all J do, and think and eay 
| Direct and counsel me, O Lord, 
- Sleeping or waking; night or day, 
Sustain me by thy sovereign word. 
_And when I yield this fleeting breath, 
- . And fly to meet Thee face to face, 
rve me from eternal death— 


Still. bleas.me, through redeeming grace. 


Bless parents, brothers, sisters, all, 
In health and sickness, joy and grief, 
Whate’er betide—whate’er befatl, 

- Be Thou, their solace, and relief. 
“Teach them and me, how weak, how vain— 
worthless, are these scencs below ; 

When mirth,.is mourning—pleasure pain, 
,dund proud. rejoicing, tarns to woe. 


Let ‘me dear Lord alone rejoice, a 
. In prayer and grateful praise, to Thee; 
e my heart—attune my voice, 
And mould me for eternity. 

NEW YORK GAZETTE. 

 ‘Phis paper, which has lately been discontinued, 
ié Gtated ‘by the editors of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, to have been published, withou: 
intertuption, during a longer period than any other 
paper in the city oretate of New York. It was 
first published semi-weekly in 1787; anda few 
yeare after it wae published daily. Several inter- 
eming reminiscences of its history are given by the 
editors above mentioned ; among which is the fact, 
that in this ey the. numbers of the Federalist 
weré published under the signature of Publius, , 
wiitten principally by Alex:nder Hamilton, Seve- 
rel of the nambers were written by Madison and a 
few by John Jay.. It is remarkable that amony al! 
the udtions of such a city as New York, this 
Gazette should have been conducied by a single 
fiem, Lang & Turner, for the long period of thirty 
oné years, viz. ffom 1801 to 1832, and virtually 
until 1836, at-which time the decease of Mr. Lang 
touk place. A peculiar interest is attached to the 
account which the editor gives of the death of this 
gentieman, an event he says, which was “ hasten- 
ed; if not directly produced by the great conflagra- 
tion of December, 1835.” ‘ Mr. Lang wasa great 
sufferer by that memorable disaster, although he 
waelJefi a comparatively rich man, still he did not 
think so: His office the portal of which had, for 
so many years, been adorned with the bust of 
Franklin, and which had so long been the centre 
of intelligence, where his old and tried personal 
friende were wont every morning and evening to 
call, was laid in ruins and a removal was, of course, 
necessa uy: this removal of his place of busi- 
ness; atid also 


handreds of removals of his friends 
and neighbours up town, old associations were in- 
terrupted, end a feeling of dejection came over the 
veteran editor, which rapidly deepened until all 
around him was darkened into a cloud of gloom. 
The result was his speedy death, almost without 
disease, except of the mind.” 

The circumstances of this case, as thus simply 
sketched, might bring a tear tothe eye of the Chris- 
tian reader, although but a stranger to the individ- 
ual concerned- It might also excite to reftection 
on the value of religion as a personal possession ; 
by which, when the pelse of worldly excitement is 
spent, or is suddenly interrupted, the mind may be 

elded by a peaceful consciousness of superiority 
to all earthly viciasstudes.—Congregationalist. 


A DEIST. 

A correspondent of the Christian Observer says, 
“ Some years ago, I occasionally met with a disci- 
of the late Dr. Darwin, he had drank so deeply 
inte the system and spirit of his master, as to consider 
him the very first philosopher of the age. I have 
heard him expatiate with enthusiasm on his writings 
and character, and revile the holy Scriptures with 
all the rant of vulgar blasphemy. A few months 
after my last interview with Mr.——J was inform- 
ed thathe wasnomore. Struck with the event, I 
was solicitous to know how hedied. The account 
I received was, that as death approached the con- 
fidence he had before expressed in his deistical 
opinions forsook him, and deep horror seized his 
mind. A short time before his departure, suppos- 
ing himself alone, he was overheard by an unob- 
served attendant giving vent to the agonies of a 
tortured conscience. ith furious despair he ex- 
postulated with Dr. Darwin, whom he now re- 
as his deceiver; and after loading his 
name with execrations, which I dare not put to 
paper, he closed the horrid remonstrance in some 
such terms as the following: *‘ Monster! wretch! Is 
this the end of your boasted philosophy? Have you 

brought me to this ?”” 


Washington once called upon an elderly lady, 
whose little grand-daughter, at the close of the call, 
waited on him to the door, and opened it to let him 
out. The General with his customary urbanity, 
thenked her, and laying his hand gently upon her 


head, said—“ My dear, I wish you a better office.” 
“ Yes sir—to let you in,” was the prompt and beau- 
tiful reply. 


A to make cheap compostion for pre- 
serving the roof of a house, or any kind of weather 


Take one measure of fine sand, two measures of 
wood ashes well sifted, three of slackened lime, 
in oil; laid on with a painter's brush ; first 

coat thin, and second thick. 
I psiated on a board with this mixture, and it 
adheres so strongly to the board, that it resists en 


| interest to serious and reflect 


MORAL STATE OF THE CITY. OF PARIS... 
‘An interesting bovk has beer ately published 


New York Observer. 


upon the dangerous. classes of the population in 
ge and’ especially Paris’ “The writer 


is @ prominent police-officer; he has seen with bis 
own eyes all the wretchédness, corruption, and 
crime, which he describes. The book excites much 
attention in France, and desérves in all.respecie a 
place in our letters. As all large cities have many 
points of resemblance, the description of the mora! 
state of the lower classes in Paris, may afford light 
to your readers upon the moral state of the same 
classes in New York. Paris, top, exerts a great 
’ influence, not only upon France, but upon civilized 
Europe and other parts of the world, so that par- 
ticulars relating to this capital are of universal 
ing men. 

The Christian will see in these documents what 
becomes of the poor, when net enlightened and 
sanctified by the Gospel. The philosopher will 
better know the true characteristics of human na- 
ture; he will be forced to confess that this deep 
corruption of the lower classes can only be ex- 
a primeval fall, an original depravity. 

he political economist will ask if there is no way 
80 to distribute among the different members of 
the same community the public wealth, as to di- 
minish the number of crimes. Each one may pon- 
der the contents of this letter, and derive valuable 
instruction. 

Mr. Fregier, author of the book in question, en- 
deavours first to determine which are the danger- 
ous classes of the population. He ranks them 
under two general heads: Ist. vicious men, who 
without pom breaking the laws, indulge li- 
centious, disorderly passions so as to reduce them- 
selves to extreme poverty, and are thus tempted 
to commit acts against the public safety ; 2d. crim- 
tnals properly called, those who are in settled hos- 
tility against the laws, and procure their subsist- 
ence by unlawful means. We will follow this 
classification in our analysis. 

_ It iw difficult to fix isely, ina city liké Pa- 
ris, the number to which the two classes amount. 
Many vicious men remain unknown to the magis- 
trates, and it is impossible to obtain on this point 
complete information, because the keepers of grog- 
shops, and of houses of ill-fame, who could give 
the most correct accounts, refuse to answer frank- 
ly the questions put to them. Many criminals es- 
cape the search of the police and the vengeance of 
the laws. It is therefore only by approximation 
that we can get at the number of the dangerous 
classes of the = Mr. Fregier thinks, 
fiom some careful and ingenious calculations, that 
the vicious and criminal classes form in Paris, a 
total of more than sixty-three thousand indivi- 
duals, viz: 

33,000 intemperate, debauchees 6f both 
sexes, rag-men, out-of-door writers, 
and other immoral persons, having 
no certain means of subsistence. 

30,072 vicious persons, as gamblers, har- 
lots, vagabonds, smugglers, pick- 
pockets, robbers, impostors, liberated 
convicts, &c. 


Total, 63,072 dangerous individuals in Paris. 

_ And remember that he treats here only of the 
lower classes of the population. The author has 
not inquired how many are grossly vicious in the 
higher classes, among the bankers, manufacturers, 
lawyers, literary men, public officers, &c. Such 
an investigation would have awakened complaint; 


| and besides, so long aga citizen does not expend 


more than he earns by his industry, or than the 
income of his property, he cannot be reckoned 
among dangerous men, politically speaking, be- 
cause he is not tempted to break the laws to ob- 
tain the means of subsistence. 
We stop, then, at the limit drawn by Mr. Fre- 
a The population of Paris’ being from 800 to 
,000 souls, and the dangerous men in the lower 
ranks forming a mass of 63,000 persons, it follows 
that there is about one dangerous man to every 
thirteen inhabitants; an enormous proportion, and 
which explains why, in political troubles, when 
the authority of the laws is lost or weakened, im 
mediately swarms of wretches abound ready for 
every kind of disorder, to pillage, murder, and 
trample under foot all that is sacred among men. 
This was seen in the first French revolution, in 
the frightful days of 4th October, 1789, 10th Au- 
gust, and 2d September, 1792. The populace then 
vomited out of its bosom monsters in human shape, 
murderers who seemed to have an inextinguisha- 
ble thirst for blood, and who only ceased butcher- 
ing fresh victims when their arms were weary 
with carnage. Ah! how necessary it is that ma- 
gistrates watch with constant solicitude, and that 
the laws be armed with sufficient power to sup- 
these vile and frightful p»ssions ! 

To return to Mr. Fregier’s book. The intempe- 
rate open the list of vicious men. In Paris are 
reckoned seventeen thousand habitual drunkards. 
It is not distilled liquors, as in the United States 
and in England, which produce such excesses 
ainong the people ; it is wine, a sour, flat, corrupt 
wine, which costs eight or ten cents a bottle.— 
Some individuals, it is true, particularly the work- 
men in manufaciories, get drunk on spirituous li- 
quors; but they are few. ‘The streets of Paris 
are filled with wine-shops, distinguished by well 
known signs; and there thousands of the lubour- 
ing classes resort to lose their health, their morals, 
— ‘money, the bread of their wives and ciil- 

ren. 

‘The wine-shop is the general resort of the lower 
classes, and the slightest pretext is sufficient to 
take the labourer there. First, Sunday and Mon- 
day are appropriated to drinking: this is an es- 
tablished rule. Then, during the week, how many 
occasions occur to indulge this propensity! T'wo 
labourers meet in the street: to the wine-shop at 
once to chat; one pays for a bottle of wine, and 
the other pays in his turn for another bottle, a con- 
test of politeness which often ends by making both 
drunk. A new workman comes into the factory : 
to the wine-shop again ! to pay his welcome to his 
comrades. An employer exprésses himself pleased 
with his workmen: immediately they go to the 
wine-shop to rejoice. Or the employer is dis- 
pleased: and they go to the wine-shop to console 
themselves. When wages are good and work is 
plenty, the workman has money to spend at the 
wine-shop; when wages are low, he goes to the 
wine-shop to forget his misery, and runs in debt, 
hoping for better times. Alas! the wine-shop isa 
sirong, permanent, constant temptation, and swal- 
lows up as in a bottomless gulf, the most precious 
resources of a vast and increasing number of indi- 
viduals. 

Paris contains incredible examples of this ruin- 
ous passion. Here is a man living in a garret, 
with neither chairs, table, nor any decent furni- 
ture, his clothes in rags. Yet he is in the prime 
of life; is skilful in his trade; why then, is he 
without articles of the first necessity? ‘The an- 
swer is easy: this man has wasted in the revels of 
the wine-shop all the fruit of his labour; he has 
even sold his clothes to be able to spend a few 
pence more for drink. Now he is shut up, so to 
speak, in a prison; for he is ashamed to leave the 
garret in his hideous rags. He toils with his wife, 
day and night, to gain a few pence ; and when he 
receives it, what does he do? He renews, in spite 
of the prayers of his wife, this disorderly course, 
and soon relapses into his former distress. 

Drunkenness stifles all the feelings of nature, 
and degrades man below the brute. “Is it not a 
painful epectacle,” says Mr. Fregier, ‘to behold a 
father and mother both s'upified by drunkenness, 
and stretched at midnight before their door, which 
their trembling hands cannot open! The first 
person who sees them in this shameful condition, 
ig their son! yes, their own son, whose tender age 
prevents his a them, and who is obliged to 
sleep, for want of shelter, on the steps !” 

It has been ascertained that some workmen de- 
prive themselves of the necessaries of life, and 
eat, for example, only a pound of bread ina whole 
week, in order to spend more at the wine-shop. It 
is related that three companions living in one room, 
had only a single coat and a pair of boots, the 
others being sold for liquor. So that they were 
obliged to @ke turns to leave the room, because 
they had not clothes enough to go out together. 

But the most shocking scene is perhaps that 
which takes place ofien at the doors of the manu- 
factories. The workmen receive their wages twice 
a month. In the interval, those who have no- 


iron tool: and ‘pat thick ona shingle resists the 


thing run in debt tothe baker, the butcher, the 


en to support their families. But, when the 


THE PRES 


ortnight expires, the wife rons with her. children 
to the door of the wanufactory, begging her hus- 
band to give her at least a part of bis weges; but 
the workinan, blinded by his brutal pession, forgets 
that he is in debt, and resolves to keep all his mo- 
ney to spend at the tavern. The wife insists, en- 
treats, weepe, conjures; the children utter pite- 
ous cries; a wild beast would be touched ; bot this 
man, this father repels brutally the unhappy wo- 
man whom he had promised to the chil- 
dren whom he ought to nourish ; he gives nothing 
to pay the sacred debts uf the family; he resorts 
to the wine-shop; and there he gets drunk, gem. 
bles, spends ali; he returns at last, alter two days’ 
absence, pale, sick, and with only strength enough 
to utter frightful oaths, and to beat in his blind 
~~ the poor little beings who ask him for bread ! 
he workmen in the large manufactories, who 
furnish us this sad picture, are generally more de- 
praved than other labourers. ‘T‘hey enter the ma- 
nufactories in early childhood. When hardly seven 
or eight years old, they here associate fourt-en 
hours a day, with adults who have no morality, 
nor conscience, nor shame. What must these un- 
happy children become in such an atmosphere of 
corruption? They are soon initiated into all the 
excesses of vice. They cominit disordera which 
have not even the excuse of youthful passions, and 
as they grow older, plunge deeper and deeper into 
the abyss. The masters—and Mr. Fregier says it 
openly—do not concern themselves at all with the 
morals of those whom they employ; very different 
in this respect from Christian manufacturers who 
attach as much importance to the good conduct of 
the workmen, as to their mechanical skill. It is 
easy to see then why those who are employed in 
the workshops in Paris, men and women, boys and 
girls, are almost all addicted to shameful inmo- 
rality. When they leave their shops at night, 
they make the air ring with their loud noises, their 
obscene language ; and ehould a respectable wo- 
man be passing at the moment, near these hordes 
of savages, she is grossly insulted. Among the 
work people in the shops, hardly a third of the 
adults are supposed to live in the marriage state ! 
the rest form illegitimate ties. Poor young girls; 
evil surrounds you on all sides, while you are yet 
incapable of discerning and contending against it. 
Continual temptations t you! You often be- 
come mothers before the age of sixteen years! 
And when once entered upon this course of dis- 
honour and infamy, you are hurried on further and 
further, till snatched away by premature death! 
Religion would have saved you from this cruel 
degradation; but your friends, your employers, 
your companions, not ing themselves reli- 
gious principles, have not been able to give them 
to you; and you fall, you perish, flowers of the 
morning, by the poisonous breath of corruption ! 

The rag-men pose another vicious class 
of the population. Do you know what a fag-man 
ist Perhaps not. There are in Paris four thou- 
sand individuals, who daily collect what is thrown 
into the streets; and then go home to examine 
these heaps of rilth. They pick up old rags, 
bones, broken crockery, and other like things, 
which they sell as they can. The-trade ofa ray- 
man is very simple, agd requires no tools; a bag 
carried over the shoulder, a rake to collect the 
filth, a lanthorn to make searches during the 
night: this is all the equipment of the rag-man. 

Conmonly these degraded creatures make three 
rounds in the twenty4four hours; the first from 
five o’clock in the morning till nine o'clock ; the 
second from eleven o'clock till three; the last at 
midnight. If you pass the streets of Paris, you 
will see them stooping over the filth, removing it 
with their rake, and carrying away in triumph this 
heap of broken, filthy, and infected objects. Men 
can gain in this trade forty cents a day, women 
twenty, and children ten. They live like purias 
or gypsies in the midst of society. Civilization 1s 
not known among them; they associate with no 
one; for the lavouring people will have nothing 
to do with them. These rag-men know no other 
than the grossest pleasures. When they are so 
fortunate as to find an object of any value, asa 
silver fork, a jewel, or a costly snuff-box, they go 
and sell it, and spend the avails immediately. 
They then hire a coach, like lords, alight at a wine 
shop, and there abandon themselves to revelry. 
Next day they are as poor as ever, and this is their 
employment till they die upon a little straw or ina 
hospital. 

‘I'he last class that I shall mention in this letter, 
is out-of-door writers. This isa singular species 
of employment. There are in Paris about 150 
stalls or shops, on the side walks, and the number 
of clerks employed in them is six hundred. They 
write letters tor persons who are unable to write ; 
they copy manuscripts, and whatever papers are 
committed to them. They gain by this from ten 
to fificen francs a week. At first view, it does not 
readily appear why these writers sbould be ranked 
among vici»us men of the lower classes. ‘They 
have received, indeed, a better education than the 
workmen in manufactories and the rag-men ; some 
have even pursued classical studies; but on obser- 
ving them more narrowly, they do not deserve a 
higher place than the others. 

These writers for the public, these copyists in 
the open air, are generally persons depraved to the 
last degree. Among them are reckoned many 
clerks dismissed from the counting rooms of Paris 
for their bad conduct; or sons of respectable fam- 
ilies who refuse all regular employment, and re- 
sort to this to keep themselves frum starvation ; 
vthers are robbers, and liberated convicts. Th: 
principal vices which distinguish them are idle- 
ness, gambling, gluttony, and drunkenness. They 
work only when absolutely compelled by physical 
wants; idleness is with them the highest state of 
enjoyment. The habits of these unhappy creatures, 
are so filthy and loathsome, that you cannot ap- 
proach them without disgust. Jf they sometimes 
get a large compensation from a generous stran- 
ger, they go to the eating houses to spend all they 
possess, feasting sumptuously til] their money i- 
exhausted. Such persons are the more contempti- 
ble, as they have received a good education, which 
would qualify them to lead quite a different life! 

To this herd of out door writers, Lacenaire be- 
longed. Lacenaire, whose name may not have 
reached you, but who has shocked France by his 
principles, even more than by his crimes, and who 
was executed on the scaffold. This Lacenaire was 
a man of letters; he made good poetry ; he pub- 
lished some small writings; but he was an unprin- 
cipled lawless epicurean. He spent enormous sums 
in the excesses of the table, and as his writings 
did not support his vices, he had recourse to for- 
gery. robbery, and assassination. After some tite 
he was arrested, imprisoned, and brought into 
court. There, with the utmost indifference, he 
confessed and coolly related all the particulars of 
the murders he had committed ; he took a sort of 
pride in painting the tortures of his victims, and 
when the court asked him how he had dared to 
commit such bloody crimes, he replied with a dis- 
dainful smile: “1 have declared war against man- 
kind. I have been engayed in a duel with society; 
I took the lives of others, but in doing so I exposed 
my own. I have shed the blood of my fellow men 
without remorse, for [I regard them as my enemies; 
Now I am conquered in this contest; I am in your 
power. Take off my head by your executioner ; 
you havea right todoit! I shall not turn pale in 
view of death. I donot regret having killed so 
many persons; | would do it again if I was free; 
I exercise my right to war against you! Do with 
me what you please. I despise your laws and 
your punishments!” 

This singular plea made only a few years ago, 
struck with horror the judges and the audience. 
Never was there seen a wr: tch so shameless, so 
calin under the weight of the most horrible crimes 
All the journals were filled with Lacenaire, and 
pious men found a new proof of the sad effects of 
infidelity. 

I will furnish in my next letter these details of 
the moral state of Paris. 

- Accept, &c. G. De F. 


THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


The British Queen has a clock attached to her 
machinery, by which has been ascertained the ex- 
act number of strokes the engine mukes in a voy- 
age from Portsmouth to. New York. During the 
last voyage the number of revolutions of the pad- 
dle unerls were two hundred and nighty one thou- 


sand eight hundred and forty eight—diameter of 
the wheels thirty-one feet. 


BYTERIAN. 
TORRES’ STRAITS 
Interesting Discoveryand Release of an Englishman, 
G@fter seventeen yeare’ slavery savages. 
The Es-ington echooner, ae Watson, who 
arrived on apeany night, brings with her a 
young man, named Joseph Forbes, picked up by 
Captain Watson at Louran, Timor Laut, in Torres’ 
Straits, on the lst of April last. Forbes, it appears, 
is the only survivor of the crew of the echooner 
Statescomb of London, which was forcibly taken 
ion of and ultimately destroyed, and the 
crew massacred by the savages at Timor Laut, in 
1822. The lad stats that he sailed as cabin boy 
fram London in the Statescomb, Captain Barnes, in 
1821, bound on a trading voyage among the islands 
in Torres’ Straits, At Melville Island Captain 
Barnes resigned the charge of the vessel into the 
hands of the chief officer. The schooner reached 
Timor Laut at night, and the next morning the 
Captain and the boat's crew went on shore to trade, 
leaving F..rbes, the steward, and another boy named 
John Edwards, on beard. About noon, Forbes t.ok 
the glass to see whether the Captain was returning 
to dinner, and to his horror saw the savages attack- 
ing and murdering the captain and the boa'’s crew. 
Apprehensive that when the tragedy going on on 
sore was completed, the aavages would put off to 
take possession of the vessel and subject those on 
board to the same fate as their companions ashore, 
the boys slipped the cable, intending to get under- 
weigh, to avoid the impending danger. but before 


they could accomplish their purpose the savages | Pe 


came off in their canoes and took possession of the 
vessel, le'ting go the smal] anchor to bring her up 
again. The boystook refuge inthe rigging, but the 
steward was immediately surrounded by the sava- 
ges. one of whom dashed his brains ont with a 
piece of a hanspike, and threw the body overboard. 
The boys remained at the mast head till the even- 
ing. e savages in the meantime, made several 
eff rts to go aloft, but desisted frm fear. Severa) 
arrows were shot at the boys, but fortunately none 
of them took effect. Fearful, however, that they 
could not much longer escape, they at last resolved 
to come down; the savages immediately stripned 
them, put them into the canoes, and took them 
ashore. On their arrival the boys found that the 
savages had arranged the headless bodies of their 
murdered companions in a line on the beach, over 
which they were compelled to walk. Forbes re- 
cognizing his brother, one of the crew, in the 
third body on which he had te tread. On the fol- 
lowing day the bodies were thrown into the pay. 

The heads were tied together and hung upon s 
tree in the centre village, round which the savages 
danced for three successive days and nights. Sub- 
sequently when decomposition had advanced to 
such a degree as to become offensive, the heads 
were taken down and placed alongside a stone 
near the beach, where they remained until buried 
by the boy Forbes, without the knowledge of the 
savages, about six years afterwards. On the day 
succeeding that on which the massacre took place 
the savages ransacked the vessel. and after taking 
everything out of her to which they took a fancy, 
they hauled the vessel on the beach and set fire to 
her. The boy Edwards, however, survived his 
captivity about seven years, when he died through 
the eff-cts of exposure to the sun, and the ill treat- 
ment of the savages, After his death his remains 
were placed in a basket and hung up on a tree 
on the beach, where they remained until the bones 
fell piece by piece through the basket, which 
had become decayed, and were picked up and 
buried around the root of the tree by his sur- 
viving companion in misfortune. During the day 
tie boys were employed in planting cocoa nuts, 
yams, melons, tubacco, &c., and during a portion of 
the nightin fishing. Their food generally consist- 
ed of yamsand fish, At first before Forbes became 
acquainted with the language, they used to knock 
him down and otherwise maltreat him if he did 
not immediately do what they told him, whether he 
understood them or not. Subsequently when he 
became better acquainted with the language, he 
was treated much more humanely, but during the 
whole seventeen years he remained on the island 
he was treated asa slave. The savages cut his 
ears and suspended from them large earrings, 
nearly halfa pound each in weight. His teeth were 
filed to the gums, his arms burnt, and the back of 
his right hand tatooed. Whenever a vessel hove 
in sight he was bound hand and foot, and carried 
into the interior unt] the vessel had gone. About 
four years ago, two vessels let go their anchors at 
Olillet, a village adjoing Louran, and offered gown 
pieces, and other articles as a ransom, but the na- 
tives refused to give him up, even if they should 
offer the vessels themselves. In March last a 
Dutch man-of-war anchored at Olillet; the natives 
went on board end informed the commander there 
was en Englishman on the island, whom they 
would give up for some muskets and ammunition, 
(the boy was at this time unable to walk from dis- 
ease in his feet,) but the offer was refused. The 
Dutchman fell in with the Essington about a week 
afterwards, and Capt. Watson having léarned what 
had occurred, much to his credit, resolved to pro- 
ceed to Timor Laut and rescue the captive if possi- 
ble. On the 31st March, Easington reached Olillet. 
Several natives, among whom was one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, came on board. This personage Cap- 
tain Watson took immediate measures to secure, 
and, having succeeded, the others were driven off 
and informed that the chief should be held captive 
until the white man was delivered safe on board. 

Several stratagems were resorted to in order to get 
the chief off, and an attempt was even made to 
capture the vessel, which fortunately failed. Cap- 
tain Watson finding that moderate neasures were 
useless, then gave the chief to understand that if 
the white man was not given up immediately he 
should execute summary justice on him. The 
chief, beginning to get alarmed, thought it the best 
policy to comply with the Captain’s demand, and 
the lad was accordingly given up. The chief was 
then presented with three old muskets, some hand- 
kerchiets and fishhooks, and dismissed. Before the 
boy was taken on board the savages told him that 
they were determined never to hurt another Eng- 
lishman. The chief next in authority to the cap- 
tive, cut the arm of another chiet sufficiently deep 
todraw the blood, and with his finger crossed the 
sword with it; the chief then tasted the blood and 
told the boy to do the same, which he did, this be- 
ing their mode of imposing the obligation of an oath. 
When the lad was brought on board his hair was of 
immense length, hanging down nearly to his knees; 
his ears were extended to an unnatural length 
from the weight of the ornaments he was compell- 

ed to wear; his feet were so much diseased from 

the effects of the burning heat of the sun on the 

sand, that he was not able to walk. He had com- 
pletely forgotten his native language, retaining 
only a sufficient recollection of it to be able to pro- 
nounce his own name; he was not able even to un- 
derstand what countrymen had rescued him. In the 
course of a short time, however, he recovered his 
recollection of the language, and now speaks Eng- 
lish as fluently as ever hedid. The crew of the 

State<comb consisted of the master, six men, and 

two boys, all of whom were massacred, with the ex- 
ception of Forbesand Edwards. Forbes states that 

about three years ago the savages took possession 

of a Du'ch vessel at a place called I .arrat, some 

distance from Olillet, massacred the crew, and set 

fire to the vessel. The Dutch Government at Co- 
pang sent a man-of-war to punish the murderers, 
as soon as intelligence was received. The village 
was entirely destroyed by the Dutch, the cocda-nut 
trees cut down, oe the plantations destroyed. The 
inhabitants, who on the first alarm had taken to 
the bush, escaped; but some elderly persons who 
were unable to leave their huts, perished in the 
flames. We trust Captain Watson's humane exer- 
tions in the matter will be rewarded by so ve suit- 
able mark of public approbation.— Sydney Gazette. 


BURNING LAKES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


The following account of the “ Burning Lakes,” 
the most remarkable volcanic phenomenon in the 
immediate vicinity of Aguachapa, is from Mont- 

ery’s Narrative, just published : 

Of these lakes or ponds, there are several ; and 
they occupy a considerable tract of land. The 
largest is about a hundred yards in circumference, 
In this, as in all the others, the water, which was 
extremely turbid, and of a light brown colour, was 
boiligg furiously, and rising in bubbles three or four 
feet high. The steam ascended in a dense white 
cloud, and spread fur a considerable distance round, 
as I stood for some time on the bank of this natural 


cauldron, gazing with awe upon its tremendous 
vortex. ‘The heat was eo great on the surface of 
the ground, near the borders of the lakes, thet had 
our feet not been protected by thick shoes, it could 
not have been endured. On thrusting a knife :nto 
the ground, the blade, wher drawn out, aftera few 
seconds, was 80 hot as to burn the fingers. Our 
horses, which, accoding to the custom of the 
country, were not shod, exhibited such symptoms 
of uneasiness, owing to the state of the ground he- 
neath them, or in consequence of the strong smell 
of the steam, that it was found necessary to leave 
them tied at rome distance from the ecene. Io 
soine places alittie column of smoke issued fiercely 
from a hole in the ground, while in others, the 
water in a boiling giate, gushed out like a fountain. 
The ebullitions of these lakes, or springs, have 
furmed, on the borders of them, a deposit of the 
finest clay, and of every variety of colours. 

It does not appear that the natives have profited 
by the facility thus afforded them for the manufac- 
ture of pottery. And although nothing would be 
more easy than to establish there the finest mineral 


baths in the world, this object has never occupied | #4 


their attention.” 


CAUSE OF THE DEATH WATCH. 


The influence of superstition and ignorance is 
astonishingly great. As one proof, what dismay 
aud ufeasiness has not the watch-like ticking of 
this grub ofien excited among all descriptions «of 
rsons! and, indeed, as a writer in a certain peri- 
odical remarks, “ ‘That an insect, alimost~ invisible, 
should, in regularity of time and distinctness of 
sound, imitate a machine which has employed so 
many hands in its construction, and coinposed of 
wheels and epring, with the utmost ingenuity, is 
above all ordinary comprehension.” It was only 
within a few years past that I considered these 
visiters as solitary and nightly disturbers—since 
which | have accidentally discovered that this is by 
no means the case. Having occasion to stretch a 
piece of silk-paper, moistened with glue-water on a 
}square frame, I was frequently surprised, at dif- 
ferent hours of the day, by a noise similar to what 
we are accustomed to hearin a watch-maker’s 
window, full of watches, and distinctly audible at 
five or six yards distance. I soon found that my 
frame was occupied as a drum, by numbers of these 
little gray vermin, not much larger than mites; 
and was thus enabled to indentify the performers, 
and witness the harmiessness of their music; and 
I think it, more then probable that, could those |it- 
tle creatures oftner meet with a proper tympanum, 
we should more frequently hear them at- certain 
seasons, when their little drumming, which no 
doubt concerns their own social cominunit y: is con- 
stantly heard by their companions, tho’ inaudible 
to us. 


THE THREE QUESTIONS. 


Bernard's three questions are worth the asking 
ourselves in any enterprise: Ist. Isit lawful! 
[ do it, and not sin? 2d. Is it becoming in me as 
a Christian? May I do it, and not wrong my 
fession? 3d. Is it expedient’ May I do it, and 
not offend my weak brother? 


RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms: 
and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. They may constantly be had, both large and 
smalisize, and in fine and plain bind:ng, of the eubseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, cither by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 

All ers from ksellers, Churches, and others will be 

promptly attended to by WM. 5. MAR'TIEN, 

Corner of Seventh and (jcorge street, Philadelphia 


OBERT CARTER, Theological and Classical Book:eller, 
No. 58 Canal Street, New Y.rk, has published the fullow- 
ing valuable works, viz :— 
The Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ. By W. 
Symington, D.D. Second edition, 12me, 
Messiah the Prince; or The Mediatorial Dominion of Jesu: 
Christ. By W. Symington, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. 
Hill and Valley; or Hours in England aud Wales. By Miss 
Sinclair, 12me. 
Holiday House ; a Series of Tales for Youth. By Miss Sin- 
clair, 12mo, : 
Littl: Henry and his Aunt. By a Lady. 
Memvir of Hannah Sinclair, By Legh Richmond, Author of 
= Second American, from the 19th 
Our Protestant Forefathers. By W. S. Gilly, Author of Felix 
Neff; from the 12th London edition. 138me, 
Discourses on the Millennium. By Kev. M. T. Adam, 12mo. 
oh ee on the Offices of Christ, By George Stevenson, 
moe, 
Bustwick on Baptism. Second edition. 
Christian Father at Home ; or a Manual of Parental Instruc- 
tion. By W. C. Brownlee, D.D. 18mo. 
The Christian Youth's Book, and Manual for Young Com 
municants. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 12mo. 


man’s Daughter, Ke. 
jon edition, Imo. 


Private Thoughts on Religion and the Christian Life. By | #8 
D.D. 12mo, 


Bishop Beveridge, 

Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By Beilby Porteus, 
D.D., Bixhop of 12mo. 

The Minister's Family. By a Country Minister. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther. By Thomas MeCric, D.D. 
Author of the Life of Knox, Mriville, &c. 18mo. 

History of the Evangelie:! Churches of New York. 18mo, 

The Family at Heatherdale ; or the Influence of Christian 
Principles. By Mrs. Col. Mackay. 12mo. 

Seougal’s Entire Religious Works, cunsisting of the Life of 
God im the Soul, Sermons, &e. 18mo. 

The Grace of God, exemplified in the case of William Mills. 

The Crook in the Lot; ora meg | of the Sovereignty and 
Wisdom of God in the Affiictions of Men. By Kev. Thomas 
Boston. 18mo. 

Wilbertoree’s Practical View, with an Introductory Essay, 
by D. Wilson, Bishop of Caleutta. 12mo. 

An Antidote to the Miserices of Human Life. Fifth edition, 

Sermon, andan Essuy on Marriage. By Kev. Wm. Jay, (2mo. 

Watson's Body of Divinity. 8vo. 

Interesting Narratives frum Sacred History. By Rev. Joseph 
Belcher. 12mo. 

A Key to the Shorter Catechism, containing Catechetieal 
Exercises, a Paraphrase, and a new series of Proofs on each 
Answer, New edition. 

The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Professor 
Wilson. 12mo, 

The Person and Glory of Christ. By John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 

Surrowing yet Rejoierng ; a Narrative of successive bereave- 
ments Minister's family. 12mo., from the fourth Edin- 
burgh edition. 

Lite and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. B., author 
of * An Alarm to the Unconverted.”” 12mo. 

A Call to the Unconverted, with other valuable Essays ; by 
Rev. Richard Baxter. 12mo. 

Watson's Apology fur the Bible, 18mo. 

Fisher's Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism Explain- 
ed, by way of Question and Answer, new edition, carefull 
compared with an carly and correct Scutch Impression, 1 v 
i2mo 

Kt. C. has constantly on hand a large and general assortment 
of Theological, Clissical, and School Ruoks. Clergymen, 
Country Merchants, Teachers, and others, visiting the city of 
New York, are invited to cxamine his stock, Orders promptly 
supplicd at the lowest prices, and goods furwarded to any part 
of the country. may 9 


T° CLERGYMEN, &e.—J. Whetham, Theological Book- 
seller, No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, would imvite 
the attention of Clergymen, Pr and others, visiting the 
city, to his large stock of Books on Theological Literature 
(many of which are —— copies, recently imported, and cou 
not be replaeed,) which he offers fur sale very low for cash. 

Persons about furming or making additions to their Libra- 
ries, and those for Pari-h and Sunday-se!ool Li- 
braries, will find it to their advantage to call before purcha- 
sing elaewhere. 

The following new Books have been received. New edition 
of Malcom’s Travels in South Eastern Asin. Elisha, trans 
lated frum the German of Krummacher. The Life of Milne, 
Dr, Griffin’s Sermons. Do. Life. A new and chap edition of 
Edwards on the Will, A Word to Women ; by Caroline Fry, 
author of the Listener. Alleine’s Life and Letters, Shelley's 
E-saysand Letters, J. Pye Smith's Scripture Geology, Second 
Volume of the Oxford Tracts, A new edition of Dr. Spring's 
Obligations of the World two the Bible. Me'iville’s S. rmona, 
new edition. Christian Retirement. New edition of Hannah 
More’s Private Devotion, &e. may 16 


Lh aa matron of piety, who is an experienced 
house-keeper, to take the charge of a gentleman's house, 
and to preside at the head of his family, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city ‘The situation is in many respects desirable, 
References exchanged. A lady in the commumon of the Pres- 
byserian church, would be preferred. Address A. W. at the 
office of this paper. may 16—4t 


ABER’S ROMANISM.— For aale by Hogan & Thompwn, 
No. 30 north Fourth street, Philadelphia, a few copies of 
The D-fficulties of Romanism. By George Stanley Faber, B.D, 
Author of the “ Difficulties of Lvfidelity.” 
‘This work is rare, there being but f-w copies for sale, and 
only at the above place. may 16 


EMPERANCE BOOKS FOR YOUTH.—The Harvey 
Boys ; illustrating the evils of Intumperance, and point- 
ing out ts proper antidote, 
he Reformed Family; an trey account of the resto- 
ration of a fumily, by the influence of the ‘Temperance So- 
ciety. 
Scenes of Intemperance ; illustrating by stories, and very 
the evils and consequences of Intemperance, 
Bad Boy's Progress ; including the history of Luke and his 
school-icliow, with 14 fine omginal cuts, 
The Haymakers ; exhibiting the nature, progress, and evils 
of Intemperance, and the character and object of Temperance 


societies. 
For sale at the Depository, 146 Chesnut street, Philadel phia. 
may 16 american Sunday School Unien, 


HE SCHOOL, taught on the place and under the direction 

ot the subseriber, during the last year, on the Point Road, 
three miles from {age nae will be re-opened on the first 
of June, and will be conducted on the plan on which it was 
orginally conme 

‘he schuol will compose the family of the subscriber, par- 
ticipate in its domestic arrangements, and will be limited and 
select. ‘There will be associated with Mr. Mason, three gen- 
tlemen of mature scholarship, who have been educated with 
special refi rence to their occupation, and who are entirely de- 
voted ty it. 

‘The terma are 200 dollars per year, for those who purane oaly 
the English Clas<ieal, and Mathematical course of study; an 
extra charge of 5 dollars per quarter, will be allowed for those 
whe study the French and German Langvegs®, and the same 
for Drawing and Music. Each boarder will be charged 15 
detlars per year for the use of books, mapa, globes, Ke. 

‘Those who may wish for information concerning the school, 
are permitted to refer to the following gentlemen, who have 
had sons or wards at the school during the last year: 

At Bridesburg—To Messrs. A. Jenks, M. Arrison, A. T. 
Newbold, E. Green, and Capt. G. D. Kamsay, at the U. States 
Arsenal. 

In Philadelphia—To Professor A. D. Bache, Samael Grant, 
and Robert E. Parrish, Ksquires. 

At Washingtou—T'o Majur Wm. Turnbull, of the U. States 


Army. 
Pensatola—To Commodore Dallas, of the United States 
ian, JOHN MASON. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 


t wf the Su »b 
Huling Kider in t Enureh at Prinecton, ew 
notes 


WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Phi 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Sacremeul of the Land's Supper,” by Samer! 
ramen a 
cider in the Presbyterian at Prinesun, New Jer 
acy, called for, was Gret pubbshed abvut or seven- 


tren years 


iseue from the free 
may soun be ww reoa, We can 
recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted to de m 
geod, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 

B. H. RICE 


AMES R. WEBB'S Grecery and Tea Wave- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An exectient assortment of guods of the best quali. 
ties, fur sale at the above establiahment, jor cash enly, a 
which are the fullowing, via: Fresh Tras of all deseri 
Luafand Brown Sugars, Coffcex, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwuod's a 


the Cuontry by letter or otherwise, 
forwarded with care ond = mare All persons desirous to 
—— in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 
pr 


j EMVERANCE STORE.—S. W COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and ty 4 Grocer, No. 244 Market at above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (sucerssur to Baldwin and Colton 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and custome:s 
of the late firm to his large and execilent assortment of Teas 
and Family Groecries, which be has spared ne pains in eclect« 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot  eamened by 
= similar store in the city. 
is stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Su and 
Buston double Loaf do. Boston $) er York, Sugar 
House, New Orteans, Trinidad, and Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candies: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished «hite and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bo Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple, 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Itnhan Maccaro- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Savers ; alse Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces; Coffee—Oki Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Rio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Ca ; Sardi Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; ish Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be suldon the most 
reusonabie terms, 

AsS. W. C, has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and fur many 
years preecding) the principle of “ Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drivks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here 

ore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
of the patronage extended to the lateeconeern, 

uly 


yer STATIONARY.---English, French, and Ameri 

can Stationary, of superior qu: lity. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be su with 
Pape suitable to thei¢ purpuses---the qualities of w may 
relied on, 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and 


other 
sooks of the ing descrip are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies : 
Royal Led Receipt interleaved 
Royal with blotting per, 
Royal Day Books, Record Buoks, 
Medium Ledgers, Deed Books, 
May Medium Journa Docket Books, 
Medium Day Letter 4, 
Letter Buoks made of copy- 
pro- my Journa 
Demy Da Books, a variety of small fancy 
Sales Book Blank Books, Albums, ke. 
Invoice 8, Screw and Lever Co ying 
Receipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
and American Stanonary Store, 77 Chesnut 
Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North es st., 
an li 


At the 
atreet, and at 
Philadelphia, 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcemb’s Infant School 
Question Beek, A system of oral instructivn, adapwd to draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a knuwi-vge 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner calculatwd (by 
the Divine blessing) to affeet their hearts ; un a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient fur the period 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Price 12} ernts, 
Newcomé’s Teacher,’ Aid, A collection of anecdotes for the 
Illustration of Religious Truth, designed w accompany the 
above; also fur the use of teachers generally. Priee 44 
cents, 


Newcom's First Question Book. vol. 1. Topical arrangement 
of subjects, embracing the simple and fundamental doctrines 
of in fifty. two lessons—a select portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions and reference - 
to other ges ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fail, 
and Kedempton, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction, Desigued espreially fur small children ; but used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes, Price 124 cents, 
‘This book bas been published about two years and a half, dur- 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 

Newcomb's First Question Book, vol. 11. On the same plan, 
Price 124 cents, 

Newcom’'s Scripture Questions," vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Price 199 cents, 

Newcomd's Scripture Questions, vol. II. 1 Corinthians. Price 
ts 


cents, 
Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in p - These volumes are de-~igned to pi 
mote the close, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
i le, Each 
bracin 
first su 


a child's con- 


volume contains fifty-two lessons ; cach 
two distinet and independent set« of questions—the 
ciently simple for small children, partly following the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and che cvennd fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for thé 
older secholarsand Bible clasevs, 

Newcomb's Sabnth School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing @ period of histury by iteelf, under av independent 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the circum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also pu lish a great variety of suitable for Sabbath 
Schvol Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary Hisory, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful littl volumes, 

Feeling the importance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the eubjeet discoursed will 
admit. the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. Thry have 
buund up in uniform style their 18mo vols., lettered them S. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, fur £33 ; withoat the case £30, 

‘The abuve may be had of 

FO. W. DONOHUE, 


GE 
dec 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadetphia. 


RINCETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. —The summer sess on 
of the Rev. A, De Witt’s School, will commenee on Mon- 
day, May 4th. In this School ali the branches of a first rate 
English education will be taught. Particalar pains will be ta- 
ken to make the pupils thoroughly aequainted with elementa 
principles. Merchants and busiuess men will find the an cligi- 
ble »choul for their sons. For healthfulness, easiness of acecss, 
literary and moral advantages, few places can compare with 
Prineeton, As the tumes are hard, the principal has made the 
term: quite moderate, 

Terms.— For tuition in the English branches, board, wash- 
ing, fuel, light, stationary, and bedstead, (net bed or bedding) 
160 dollars perunnum. payadle quarterly in advance. 

For Ancient Languages, an additional charge vt 20 dollars 

Modein Languages can be taught by a native European, for 
an additonal charge, not per annum, 
wi made, 

@ References,—Princeton, Rev, B. H. Rice, and the Professors 
in the College of New Jersey, and the Theological Seminary. 
Philade!phia, Rev. Jos, H. Jones. 

Sessions consist of five months cach. For further particulars 
addrexs the Principal, at Princeton, New Jersey, 

april 11—6t 


Lia OF DR. MILNE.—Life and yy of the Rev 
William Milne, D. D. Missionary to China, illustrated by 
Buwgraphieal Annals of Aaiatie Missions, from Vrimitive to Pro- 
— times, intended as a guide to missionary spirit, by Ro- 

rt Philip. 

The Hetation between the Holy Scriptures and some partsof 
Geological Seienee, by John Pye Smith, D. D. F, G. S. 

Just received and for sale by 
HOGAN & THOMPSON 
april 25 No. 30 north Foarth street, Philadephia. 
TAMMERING CURED.—Dr. Comstock's Vocal Gymna- 
sium and Lyceum “oa Elocution, over the Leeture-roum of 
the 7th Presbyterian church, Philadelpma, This Institution is 
open from the Ist of September till the last of June ; during 
July and August, there is a vacation, All desirous of instruc- 
tion, either fur the eure of Stammering, Lisping, or improve- 
ment in Elocution, may icarn the conditions 
ANDKEW COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 

Of Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stemmering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
Cucular, which shall be sent to anyone who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Lnstituvon, Satisfactory-refer- 
ences can be given im the principal cities of the United States, 

april 25—3m* 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The House Book; or. a Manual 

of Domestic keonomy, By Miss Leslie, author of “ A Cone 
plete System of Cooking,” &c. Family Library, No. 98, Natu- 
ral History of Birds, their architecture, habits, and facult 
with numerous engravings, Jacob's Greek Reader, evla 
edition, edited by Charles Anthon, L. L. D. Sorruwing, yet 
Rejoicing ; or, Narrative of recent successive berravements in 
a minister's family. First American, from the 4th Edinburgh 
edition. Family Library, No. 99: The Sidereal Henvens and 
other subjects connected with Astronomy, as illustrative of the 
character of the Deity, and of an infinity of Worlds, by Theos. 
Deck, L. L. D. Life and Death of the Rev. Joseph Allcine, 
A. B., author of “An Alarm to the Unconverted,” &e, Writ- 
ten by the Rev. Richard Baxter, his Widow, Mrs. Theodosia 
Alleine, and other persons, The Lite and Opinions of the Rev. 
Wm. Milne, , Mi-sionary tw China, illustrated by Biograph- 
ical Annals of Asiastic Missions, frum Primitive w Protestant 
times, intended as a guide to Missionary Spirit. By Robert 
Philip. For saie by HENRY FERKINS, 

april 25 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphih. 


USIC FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—A Manuwalof Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Singing.—(Suff covers) Coutainmg 
simple elementary rules on the mductive system, with . 
&e. They are so constructed, that chrildren who are taught to 
sing by now, may, by a ordinary oinge be taught, in a shurt 
time to sing a hymn scientifically, The system been used 
in the ey n= of nearly 8,000 pupils, “Twenty-one tunes, and 
thirty-two hymns,—18 cents. 

Music for Infant schools, Singing Schools,or Private 
Classes.—‘Vhese are the examples taken from the Manaal of In- 
struction, and printed on large sheets, to be sus upon the 
wall of the rvem, for the use of the whole school at unce, + They 
are considered as of essential service to the teacher. Five ecnts 


The Union Minat:el.—For the use of Sabbath-ccheols, and 
juvenile classes; by Thomas Hastings, Containing the ple 
rudiments of the art, arranged in inductive order, and w be used 
with the black-board and moni classes, or (by omit 
exercises) it may be used according to former methods. 
are also thirty-two tuacs and hymns adapted to the music. 18 


= by the American 


red fur, and published 
Sunday Scheel Union are pe for sale at the 


Depusitory, 
146 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, april 18 


af 


the 


56 

was asa tte 

And give the wood and bowers that port t retigious remmunty for the benefit of which 

of smiling green. | it was intended, The work bring new out of print, the vene- 

ia ik Lee To | rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
Thou the bloom of .roses | 
Rest an sbe healthy cheek, | | 
“Phe | | 
| 
- 

Come, caol the heat that seizes 

Their tips and fever’d head— Syrup, and Li, Olives English, French, 

; 2 merican ustard; Spices; im and Amer:cau 

4 the se ; Cocoa and Chocolate ; Flour Of best brands ; Creck- 

banish distresses ers and Biscuits; ‘Table Salt; Syrup Molassca, Honey, Vin- 

egar, Lamp Oils, Cand Fancy and 

i 

| | Y 

| 

| 

| 

4 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| | 

j 

| | 

? | | 

| | 
each. 
Same.—On Cards, 12 cents cach. & 
The American Sunday School Psalmody.—Or Hymns and Mu- 

| sic, fur the use of Sunday-schools teacher's meetings, and 
social This contains 47 tunes, 185 : 
| hymns, adfipted to the tunes respectively, Beautifully printed 

\ 

| 


